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Christmas is a time for sharing your 
good things with others. One of the 
good things you can share is a sub- 
scription to 


THE SIGN 


A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SIGN IS: 


1) Welcome. Each month it brings enlightening, instructive, entertaining read- 
ing in attractive, modern format. 


2) Easy to give. No hustle and bustle in shops and stores. You fill out the form 
on the opposite page and send it to us. 


3) A present with a future. Each month for a year it will bring a remembrance 
of your thoughtfulness, a renewal of your good wishes. 


4) A surprise. Many people think a religious magazine contains only dry-as- 
dust sermon matter. Nearly every mail brings us letters from readers who 
find that THE SIGN has all the qualities of the better secular publications— 
without their defects. 


5) Inexpensive. One year, $2.00; three years, $5.00; three one-year subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


6) Appropriately announced. We send a beautiful Christmas card in your name 
to each one receiving a gift subscription. 
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HRISTMAS is a time for giving, 
a time for sharing good things 
with others. 

In these days when there is a scarcity 
of so many things, we feel that we can 
help you solve your problem of selecting 








a suitable present for friends and 
relatives. 

Give them a gift subscription to 
THE SIGN. 


And don’t think for a moment that 
because THE SIGN is a religious pub- 
lication it’s a suitable present only for 
Priests, Sisters, and very religious lay people. It’s a live 
and interesting magazine directed to the ordinary reader 
who wants to keep abreast of what is going on in the 
world today in religion, international affairs, politics, 
labor relations, books, and entertainment, and at the 
same time wants to have some diverting reading in 
the form of light essays and short stories. 

One of the joys of publishing THE SIGN is the 
many letters we receive from people who write of 
their first acquaintance with the magazine as a “dis- 
covery.” They never knew there was such a magazine 
published under Catholic auspices, and they are con- 
strained to write us to tell us how pleased they are. 

For some time we have kept a record of subscriptions 
that come to us through the mail without solicitation 





or advertising of any kind on our part. 
The figure mounts up into the thousands 
each year. Very often the subscription is 
accompanied by a letter telling us how 
the person happened first to see a copy 
of our publication. 

It isn’t easy to maintain the high 
standards of THE SIGN. Nor is it cheap. 
What is true in other fields is true also 
in publishing. You get just about what 
you pay for. THE SIGN secures the 
services of highly paid professional 
writers, each a specialist in his chosen 
field. That is why it compares favorably with the best 
secular magazines. 

So solve your Christmas gift problem this year by 
giving gift subscriptions to THE SIGN. It’s easy and — 
inexpensive for you and will prove a welcome “dis- 
covery” to a friend or relative. We shall send a beauti- 
ful Christmas card in your name announcing the gift. 

May we suggest also that you can perform a beauti- 
ful act of charity in honor of the Infant Jesus by sending 
a Christmas gift subscription to a missionary in some 
foreign land. We have long lists of missionaries who 
would like to receive THE SIGN. A Christmas card 
announcing your gift will surely cheer and encourage 
some lonely worker in fields afar. Because of extra 
postage, foreign subscriptions are $2.50. 
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pe A Then Sunday Missal 


“g P. ray “She Mass - 


This beautiful new Sunday Missal has 


Twelve Distinctive Features: 


1. “I PRAY THE MASS?” is the most complete American-made Sun- 
day Missal today. It has 14 Prefaces 


2. The New Revised Text of the New Testament is used throughout 


3. “I PRAY THE MASS” has large, clear 
throughout in red and black 


4, “I PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 original drawings 


5. “Liturgical Calendar” good for 10 years is a guide to what Mass 
the priest is saying at the altar 

6. “References” in “I PRAY THE MASS” are distinct (on separate 
lines), and complete, making it easy to follow the priest 


7. “Thought for Today” at the beginning of each Sunday’s Mass 
helps meditation 


, legible type, printed 


8. “Thought for the Week” at the end of most of the Masses is ex- 
cellent spiritual reading 

9. “Treasury of Prayers” 
prayerbook in itself 
10. “I PRAY THE MASS?” is further complete by listing separately 


(pages 379-381) the Extra Masses which are used in certain years to 
round out the Church year 


11. “I PRAY THE MASS” has all the necessary Masses (for all Sun- 
days and Holydays of Obligation) including also the Nuptial Mass 
and the Mass of St. Joseph 


12. “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 pages. It is the latest and most 
up-to-date missal obtainable today 


in the back of the Missal proper, is a 
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vo enlion 
pLeo Brady is an instructor in the 
Speech and Drama Department of Cath- 
olic University. Both before and since 
his service in the Army, he has co- 
authored many plays—Yankee Doodle 
Boy, Cook Book, Count Me In, which 
appeared on Broadway in 1942, the stage 
yersion of Graham Greene's Brighton 
Rock, etc.—all in collaboration with 
Walter Kerr. The dramatization of 
Brother Orchid into a play must also 
be credited to him. 


> Charles Carver, who returns to our 
pages with another short story, is a 
native of Philadelphia but now lives 
in Texas. He graduated from Yale in 
1938 and has spent three years on the 
editorial staff of the Journal of Ac- 
sountancy. 


> William Henry Chamberlin, recently 
back from Europe, returns to our pages 
this month. Famed as an authority on 
Russia and as an accurate analyst of 
foreign events, Mr. Chamberlin is now 
working on a book dealing with Europe. 


> Rev. George A. Kelly received his 
doctorate in social science at Catholic 
University. At present he is associate 
chaplain of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists and Professor of Labor 
Ethics at the ACTU Central Labor 
School. His writings on labor topics 
have appeared in various magazines. 


> Thomas F. Troy, besides doing free- 
lance writing, is associated with the 
Center of Information Pro Deo. A 
graduate of Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, Mass., he studied Arabic under 
the ASTP at Princeton and spent two 
years with the Army in the Middle East. 


>T. J. McInerney is a native New 
Yorker. After fourteen years as a news- 
paper man, he went into the philan- 
thropic fund-raising profession. Writing, 
though an extracurricular activity, takes 
much of his time, and his work has 
appeared in many Catholic and_ sec- 
ular magazines. 


> Michael McLaverty, author of three 
novels, Lost Fields, Call My Brother 
Back, and In This Thy Day, is a school- 
Master in Belfast. He has achieved 
distinction as a short story writer in 
Irish, English, and American magazines. 
Devin-Adair will soon publish The 
Gamecock and Other Stories. 
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“There Mas No Room 
For Them in the Inn” 


Augustus that a census of the whole world should be taken. This first. census 


Qe it came to pass in those days, that there went forth a decree from Caesar 


took place while Cyrinus was governor of Syria. And all were going, each to 


his own town, to register. 


And Joseph also went from Galilee out of the town of Nazareth into Judea to the 
town of David, which is called Bethlehem—because he was of the house and family 
of David—to register, together with Mary his espoused wife, who was with child. And 
it came to pass while they were there, that the days for her to be delivered were fulfilled. 
And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger, because there was no room for them in the inn. 

And there were shepherds in the same district living in the fields and keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by them and the glory 
of God shone round about them, and they feared exceedingly. 

And the angel said to them, “Do not be afraid, for behold, I bring you good news of 
great joy which shall be to all the people; for there has been born to you today in the 
town of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign to you: you 
will find an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.’’ And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth among men of good will.” 


(Luke 2, 1-14) 


EARLY at Christmas the heart of the Christian 
D world is stirred by the simple yet majestic beauty 

of St. Luke’s narrative of the journey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem, the refusal that 
ereeted their pitifully urgent request for room at the 
inn, the birth of the Christ Child in a stable, the angel 
choir that proclaimed “peace on earth among men of 
good will,” and the simple faith of the shepherds from 
a nearby field. 

If we read on in the Gospels we shall find that this 
God-man for whom men could not find room was driven 
into exile by a petty tyrant, that he led a humble and 
laborious life, that he died in agony on a cross for His 
fellow men. Before His death He taught men a religion 
based on love of God and love of one’s neighbor; He 
made clear who is one’s neighbor in the beautiful para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan; He identified Himself with 
suffering humanity to such an extent that He demanded 
as a condition of eternal salvation that His followers 
see Him in the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the 
naked, the sick, and tke prisoner. 

Today in Europe, more than a year after the cessation 
of hostilities, there are nearly a million refugees and 
displaced persons. These men, women, and children, 
homeless and almost hopeless, are living in makeshift 
shelters on rations provided by the armies of occupa- 


4 


tion. Some of these derelicts can and will be repatriated, 
But the majority would rather die than go back to their 
countries of origin. Jews will not willingly return to 
places where their homes were burned and their families 
massacred. Poles, Lithuanians, Estonians, Latvians, and 
Yugoslavs refuse to return to countries under the heel 
of the Red terror and to probable exile in Siberia or 
an even worse fate. 

We Americans have appropriated large sums for theit 
temporary relief through UNRRA and have lectured 
the British on forcing entrance for 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine. But as far as any fundamental solution of the 
problem is concerned through modification of our im 
migration laws, we declare that there is “no room fot 
them in the inn.” 

We do not need to take in all of these people. But 
we can and should set a good example for other cout 
tries by admitting a large number. Many countries will 
surely follow our lead. Our ancestors found haven here 
and it is selfish, unchristian, and false to state now that 
there is “no room for them in the inn.” 

Christmas is a good time to remind ourselves that it is 
in these people—the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, 
the naked, the sick, and the prisoner—that we must 
recognize Christ. ) 

THE EDITOR 
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Ink 
Dunkirk, N. Y. helps its namesake in wartorn France. "Not 
merely by changing street names as this comely lass is do- 
ing, but by sending livestock, baby carriages, toys. etc. 


Harris & Fwina 
President Truman with his wife and daughter Margaret. Hf 


Democratic President and Republican Congress play poli- 
tics, the country is in for a tough time for the next two years. 
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FACT «nD COMMENT 


In Print 


To the people of the village He was only “the carpenter's 
son.” ‘They had seen Him grow like other boys in Nazareth, 
and, as with other boys, the formula for His growing included 
play. When He was old enough 
He Dwek to learn a strenuous trade, His 
hands became toughened just 
like Joseph’s, and He sweated 
real human sweat us He lifted 
heavy beams of wood and worked over rough lumber with 
a carpenter's adze and a hammer and some nails. For the 
most part His, was a seemingly uneventful life, yet at every 
moment of it He was changing the meaning of human life. 
\nd at every moment of this human life, so like our own 
in its externals, Christ was offering perfect praise to His 
Eternal Father. It wasn’t only the extraordinary events like 
His miracles and His Passion that He offered to God. He 
Was just as pleasing to the Father when He slept in Peter's 
boat as He was when He shone like the sun on Thabor. His 
glorifying of the Father was just as effective when He rode 
a donkey as it was when He walked on the sea. Human 
life would never be the same again—it had served as the 
raw material for the Man-Christ’s homage to the Father. 
One of the joys of Christmas ought to be the realization 
that we can still live in Christ and Christ in us. Human 
life can still be enriched with a share of that dignity be- 
longing to the earthly career of God's Son. For a Christian 
living in Christ by grace, there need never be that chronic 
boredom or feeling of futility which is eating into the heart 
of twentieth-century man like a relentless cancer. No matter 
how insignificant his life may appear in the appraisal of 
shortsighted men, his is ever the glorious and_ spiritually 
adventurous cerveer of doing always with Christ the things 
that are pleasing to the Father. Only an event as marvelous 
as the first Christmas could endow mortal man with such 
a career. So on the anniversary of that event we of THE SiGN 
staff wish all our readers a happy Christmas and beg God 
that all of you inay know the glories of that career with 
deeper understanding and more abiding joy. 


Amongst Us 


To those who are not convinced that Spain under Franco, 
no matter whether they are for him or against him, is a 
threat to the world’s peace, it is nothing less than baffling 
to see the spectacle the United 
Nations General Assembly has 
put on in Flushing Meadow 
and at Lake Success. To any 
moderately intelligent observer 
of world affairs, it cannot but be a source of wonderment 
that so much time and concerted energy can be so zealously 
squandered on the unhappy subject of Spain when there 
are so many major demands clamoring for speedy interna- 
tional settlement. It will be recalled that the “Spanish prob- 
lem” was first brought before the Security Council on April 


Franeo on 
the Carpet 
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Acme 
Map shows estimated number and location of troops of the 


Soviets. The question giving a headache to peace-lovers is 
—why so many troops in friendly and conquered countries? 








acme 
The chart shows the difference in manpower of the armies 
of the major powers. Slashing taxes is good, but we must 
continue to have a powerful army until peace is assured. 





Wide World 
Something besides a pose from Hollywood! Actress Angela 
Greene shows a substitute glass made from plastic. In the 








good old days it was made from—of all things—sugar! 
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17, 1946, by Oscar Lange, Polish member of that body. With 
the backing of the Russian, French, and Mexican memben, 
he charged that Spain, among other things, had compelle 
the French Republic to close her borders with Spain 
massing troops along the French frontier; that Spain ha 
a hundred thousand Germans armed; that Spain was cop. 
ducting research on thé atomic bomb. He requested thy 
all members of the UN immediately break diplomatic x. 
lations with Spain. There was no data presented substantia. 
ing. these charges. Mr. Hodgson of Australia proposed tha 
a subcommittee be appointed to investigate whether th 
situation in Spain did constitute a threat to world peace, 
and if so to determine practical means for the UN to adopt, 

This subcommittee was set up. Its constitution betra 
its lack of impartiality. Only one member, Brazil, had normal 
diplomatic relations with Spain. Australia and China had 
no means of obtaining direct information. The final tyo 
members, Poland and France, were parties to the dispute- 
accusers appointed to be judges. At no time was Spain 
allowed to present evidence, to defend herself against grievous 
charges, even to be heard. 

By the first of June the findings were ready. The condv. 
sion, despite the complexion of the subcommittee, was tha 
the Franco regime is “a potential menace to international 
peace,” but that it is not an “existing threat.” The verdia 
was that the UN Assembly in its fall meeting should direct it 
members to sever relations with Spain. That was when the 
Soviet exercised its veto. The report was not strong enough. 
And the wrangling on the Polish resolution started all over 
again. From then on to the present, there has been no new 
evidence, no new arguments. Only a succession of maneuver. 
ings. That was the status of the “Spanish problem” until the 
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Council removed it from its agenda and the Assembly took § | 
up the debate last month. t 
It is hard for Americans to understand why the government & 





of puppet Poland has developed such an intense concern for 
the poor people of Spain. Unless, of course, it be that the 
Poland of today, being a puppet, is dependent on Moscow for 
the lines it shall read, for the part it shall play. It is 
amazing the interest Moscow still has in Spain. Or is it 










For those who sincerely believe that, all things considered, 
it would be really best for Franco to go, for those who feel 
uncomfortable in defending the Franco regime as the lesser 
ot evils when the alter 
native is the so-called Spanish 
Republican Government-in-ex- 
ile, it comes as a distinct jolt 
to learn that Franco was on 
the verge of stepping down last winter. Only for one reason 
did he change his mind. For those who firmly believe that 
the power behind the scenes which causes now Poland, now 
the Ukraine, now Mexico, now France to attack the Spanish 
Government is Russia, it comes as an equally distinct jolt 
to learn the Franco Government would not now be ‘in power 
save for one country. And if any there be who still wonder 
why the United Nations Assembly has so persisted in dealing 
with the “Spanish problem,” the answer has been put on 
public record. On no less an authority than Mr. Sumner 
Welles, onetime Undersecretary of State, Soviet Russia & 
given as the reason why Franco did not step down, as the 
reason why the present government is still in power, as the 
reason why the “Spanish problem” has loomed so large 0 
the United Nations agenda. 

In his book Where Are We Heading? Mr. Welles, who 
betrays no conspicuous partisanship for Franco or the 
Nationalist cause, relates apodictically that early in the 
winter of 1946 Franco was ready to withdraw in favor of @ 
constitutional monarchy. However, the Soviet Government 
suddenly injected itself into the situation, fearing that 4 
restoration of the monarchy would establish British ascent: 
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The Face Behind 
the Mask 


dy. With 
members, 


in Spain and “thereby thwart Moscow’s effort to ex- 
d Russia’s influence in the Mediterranean.” 


ompelled “The French provisional government, acting at the behest 
Spain by of its Communist members, announced that the Franco 
pain had # government was endangering France’s security and the 
Was con naintenance of world peace. The Frenth press was filled 
sted that with reports of Spanish troop movements along the Franco- 
matic ha nish frontier. To these were added stories of Nazi 
bstantiat activities within Spain. Convincing rumors were published 
rsed that alleging that scientists operating in secret Spanish laboratories 
ther the Hh yere engaged in manufacturing atomic bombs. The French 
ld peace, Government closed its frontiers with Spain. French mobs 
to adopt gsaulted Spanish consulates. Diplomatic relations between 
betrayed the two neighboring countries were broken. France demanded 
a normal H that the United Nations take action to abolish the Franco 
hina had dictatorship and give the Spanish people the democracy of 
final two BE yhich they had been so long deprived.” 
dispute Coming from a responsible statesman, this is a most 
a Spain § rious charge. The American people, who are so constantly 
grievous 


being bombarded with other reasons for breaking diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Spain, have a right to the 
tuth. Instead of dishing out the torrents of muddy propa- 
ganda that appear in the columns of the press, the American 
people, and the Spanish people, would be much better served 
if the press were to unmask the hypocrisy that plays on 
humanitarian and democratic sensibilities when the nub of 
the matter is not alleged Fascism but Russia’s desire to make 


€ conc. 
was that 
TNational 
ie verdict 
direct its 
when the 


; €nough. B another sovereign nation “friendly” and “independent.” If 
| all over # Mr. Welles is right, then the solemn charges against Franco 
1 no new are so much drivel dishonestly offered to screen the Soviet’s 
naneuver BH desire for a comeback in Spain. 
until the 
nbly took November seventeenth was the publication date of a new 
book sponsored by the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
vernment ment, Inc. It is called Labor Monopolies Or Freedom, is 
neern for written by John W. Scoville, 
that the and would make Adam Smith 
oscow for fF Campaigning for a proud of the vitality still left 
jay. It is labor Setback in his time-worn doctrine. 
Or is it? Judging by the distorted pic- 
; ure of labor activities presented in this onesided and 
msidered, BF deliberately misleading book, the Committee sponsoring. it 
who feel ought to be called more aptly the Committee for the Per- 
the lesser petuation of Capitalist Control of American Life. In Mr. 
he alter Scoville’s work a man’s labor becomes a product of no more 
— significance than the steel or wood or leather that he works 
ent-in-ey: 


on; it is worth only as much as he can get for it in a market 
acknowledging no law but the principle of competition; 
the fair price for an article or service is “what others will 
give in exchange for it in a free market’; collective bargain- 
ing is an “evil principle” because its purpose is “to secure 
profits, wages, or prices above the level that would result 
from competition”; labor unions are “predatory”; the right 
to strike is “a barbarian, savage outlaw weapon that is 
antagonistic to justice, morals, and social order and can 
have no place in a society based on civilized principles.” 
And all this undiluted bosh leads up to the suggestion that 
we should “repeal all federal labor laws on wages, hours of 
labor, collective bargaining, minimum wages, etc., and 
abolish all boards, bureaus, and commissions that result from 
these laws.” 

Even the best friends of labor are willing to admit that 
there have been and still are abuses accompanying its rise 
to power. So-called peaceful picketing has sometimes de- 
generated into mob rule; strikes in public utilities and wide- 
spread sympathy strikes have disregarded public health and 
general welfare; new processes and improved machinery have 
been rejected lest workers be dislodgd from their jobs; the 
hiring of unnecessary labor has been forced on business men 
by union racketeers; the products of a manufacturer under 
contract to one union with which he is legally obliged to 
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The country rejoiced when the President decided to admit 
forty-eight Estonian refugees from Red terror. We must 
avoid national selfishness in regard to immigration laws. 


Acclaim and support are due the work of War Relief Serv- 
ices—NCWC. Necessities provided the poor in France are 
distributed to all in need through the Sisters of Charity. 
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Over 31 per cent of those arrested during the first half of 
1946 for the above-mentioned crimes were under twenty- 
one. Godless education bears a large part of the blame. 





* a International 
Swrikes often do serious injury to nonstriking workers. 


Here nonflying TWA pickets, representing 15,000 workers, 
picket the White House against 1500 striking pilots. 





Acme 


Society has imprisoned them, but still they want to help 
others. Life termers at Joliet, Ill., donate their eyes to be 
used after death as an eye bank for sight restoration. 





4 clear mind, an intrepid spirit, a zealous heart—this 
was Father Mark Moeslein, C.P., active missionary at ninety 


bargain, have been boycotted by a rival union in a position 








and lover of interracial justice. May he rest in peace. 
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to ruin his business; union organizers defeated by a fre 
election following a jurisdictional dispute have continyed 
with impunity to picket an employer whose workmen them. 
selves have rejected their bid to represent them. Such s 
arm methods and monopolistic tendencies are indefensible 
and require forceful curbing. Moreover, such curbing ¢ap 
be readily achieved by modifying existing labor laws, as wil} 
no doubt, be done by the Eightieth Congress with its newly 
elected Republican majority. But modifications should he 
just that—not a reversal of the wheels of progress. 

The biggest threat to our economic peace and ultimate 
wholesomeness at the moment is not the abuses in the ranks 
of labor but the danger of a relapse into an inhuman, le. 
business-take-care-of-itself mentality such as is fostered by the 
Committee for Constitutional Government. 

















@n November fifth a letter appeared in The New York 
Times from a Mr. W. Russell Bowie. Since then we haye 
learned that Mr. Bowie is a doctor of divinity and a member 
of the advisory council of the 
Euthanasia Society of America, 
In his letter he objected toa 
Catholic clergyman’s attack on 
mercy killing, the modern 
sentimental heresy which finds a pleasant name for murder 
when the victim happens to be in pain and clamoring for 
the release of death, basing it on the “compassion of Christ.” 

A leaflet entitled Merciful Release outlines the organiza 
tion’s plan to secure the enactment of laws which would 
legalize voluntary euthanasia. Despite an obvious effort to 
enlist the support of Protestant clergymen, who supply 
quotable tidbits more conspicuous for sentiment than: for 
reason, the real spirit animating the movement pops up in 
one unguarded sentence which reads: “Under our present 
archaic law, the vast majority of sufferers from incurable 
painful diseases, drag out their wearisome existence until 
ruthless, unreasoning nature brings it to an end.” 

If the struggle we witness on a bed of incurable pain were 
just an affair between a pitiable, broken man and “ruth 
less, unreasoning nature,” then mercy killing would be 
logical. The mercy killers would be right when they main 
tain that the beaten invalid might reasonably team up with 
an obliging ally standing by his bedside with a syringeful 
of lethal morphine; with the teamwork achieved by the 
one’s consent and the other’s callousness they could deprive 
“unreasoning nature” of its chance to gloat over the pro 
longed misery of hopeless man. 

Happily, an incurable sufferer is not dealing with a ruth 
less, unreasoning nature, but with a wise and loving God. 
And God's gift of life is precious as long as He wills to 
give it, even if the recipient is wearily hoping that He will 
soon take it away. For every moment of life is a chance to 
reaffirm a man’s loyalty in the service of God. And that 
reafirmation is doubly glorifying to God and doubly profit 
able to man when it is made, even feebly, by someone for 
whom it hurts. That is one reason why God allows pain. 

The mercy killers think they have an answer for this. “We 
do not believe,” they write, “that physical suffering is the 
Will of God, to be accepted with resignation. Medicine ha 
already progressed far in the prevention of pain. The next 
step forward is to make it practicable for every incurable 
sufferer to secure the blessing of a quick, easy, and peaceful 
death.” That would be a good argument if death sought 
as an escape from pain were as good for man as health 
sought as a safeguard of life. It is reasonable for science and 
medicine to battle against pain precisely because lile 
precious; but it is not reasonable to destroy life just becaus 
disease is painful. Even diseased life is precious because with 
it a man can go on being a loyalist to God, working for 
heaven; but an escapist’s death makes him a traitor. 
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Black Star 


A desire to perpetuate cheap labor has victimized the Negro worker. In his struggle for improvement, unions are his allies 


By GEORGE A. KELLY 


HREE hundred years ago, shackled 
Negroes were dragged onto Ameri- 
can soil to become for their masters a 
source of cheap labor. To the white 
American the Negro has since meant 
little else. The slave gave the plantation 
owner a lifetime of service in return 
for little more than board and keep. He 
had under those conditions about as 
much freedom as a canary in a cage. 
The Civil War opened his cage and 
gave him free air, but he found little 
cle in life as cheap. He became a 
poverty-stricken sharecropper. With the 
growth of America and its subsequent 
industrialization, the Negro was assigned 
jebs which no one else wanted—dirty, 
unhealthy, energy-sapping life-destroy- 
ing. The Negro, for so long a time 
subservient to his white master, seemed 
destined for little promotion. The place 
he has, reasoned the whites, is the place 
he deserves. Originally, the Negro was 
discriminated against for economic rea- 
sons. The issue is now racial. Whites 
discriminate against the Negro simply 
because he is colored. 
The Negro is poor. He has been kept 
poor. And the poor have always been 
objects of discrimination whether they 
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were white or black. The Negro does 
not like his poverty. He feels now 
more than ever before that he can 
better himself. He is not particularly 
interested in the caste system. It is a 
Caucasian fantasy that colored people 
have only one ambition in life—to 
mingle with whites. He does not want 
intermarriage. What he does want is 
bread. More bread and better bread. 
Having tasted some of the good things 
in life during wartime, he is not going 
to be content with crumbs thrown from 
the white man’s table. 

Seven out of ten employable Negroes 
will be working or seeking work in in- 
dustry, government, or the professions. 
These four million Americans ask no 
more than they be not deprived of 
their wartime gains. During the war 
many of them were able to leave 
kitchens, cellars, and shoeshine shops 
to take decent jobs in shipbuilding, 
steel, and aircraft. Many of them were 
trained for skilled work and enabled 
to enter skilled occupations. During 


The Negro wants better 


food, better clothes, better 


housing—and he wants them 
now; unionism is helping him 


three years of war the number of semi- 
skilled and skilled Negroes doubled. 
Their skill gave them white man’s pay. 
They want white man’s pay today. The 
Negro has no illusion about seeing 
the end of the racial question. But he 
wants to see the end of his poverty. 
He wants new clothes, combed hair, 
an American accent, and a steam-heated 
apartment. And he wants them now. 

The Negro has made significant steps 
toward realizing some of this dream 
during the three years of war. Will 
he see this dream work out in peace- 
time? In the past the Negroes have 
been the last hired and the first fired. 
Their seniority in some jobs does not 
extend beyond three years. If history 
repeats itself and -slack times bring 
general unemployment, the tendency 
te keep all jobs (all good jobs) for 
white workers may again prevail. What 
is the hope of the Negro? 

A lot will depend on the labor unions. 
Labor unions have risen to a_ posi- 
tion of increasing power. For the un- 
skilled and the semiskilled they mean 
a great deal, and Negroes are found 
mainly in these classifications. There 
are almost two hundred international 
unions with more than fifty - thousand 
collective bargaining agreements with 
business enterprises. Labor contracts 
cover two out of every three workers 








in manufacturing industries. And in in- 
dustries like automobile, steel, and con- 
struction, more than 90 per cent of the 
workers are organized and represented 
by trade unions. Hiring and firing un- 
der these conditions cannot be ac 
complished without the permission of 
the union. And it is this question of 
hiring and firing that will plague many 


a Negro’s dream in the coming years. . 


In the face of this power the Negro 
knows that the trade union movement 
can lead him to the heights of Sugar 
Hill or to the stench-filled alleys of 
lower Harlem. 

Fifteen years ago Negroes would have 
little to do with organized labor. Trade 
unions were just as disposed to dis- 
criminate against black workers as 
other white agencies. Some labor organ- 
izations kept the colored out of in- 
dustrial jobs completely; others would 
permit them custodial employment. 
Frequently, Negroes were barred from 
union membership by constitutional 
provision, by ritual, or by unwritten 
law. When they were fortunate enough 
to have union cards, the payment of 
their dues entitled them only to second 
class locals. The result of this develop- 
ment today is evident, in the thirty 
unions which discriminate against col- 
ored workers in one way or another. 

It is true that these restrictions on 
Negro labor are: observed almost ex- 
clusively in certain craft unions of the 
\FL and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
Discrimination was, and is, rare in in- 
dustrial unions. The union of skilled 
workers developed the philosophy: “We 
take care of our own. All others be 
damned.” Management, in the early 
days of trade unionism, offered the 
labor organizations preferred status if 
they excluded Negroes. State laws, too, 
forbade mixed assemblies of white and 
colored. And by virtue of their strike- 
breaking activity, Negroes became as- 
sociated with antiunionism. These were 
the days of labor’s fight for life, and, 
unfortunately, these early practices and 
habits of mind became woven into the 
fabric of a large segment of craft union- 
ism. Craft unionism has generally meant 
the AFL and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Yet in spite of these things, the 
Federation has recognized the incon- 
sistency and has never failed to preach 
a policy of nondiscrimination. 

The CIO has brought a whole new 
ipproach to the question of Negro em- 
ployment. John L. Lewis’s schismatic 
labor movement emphasized industrial 
unionism. Regardless of skill all workers 
n any given plant or industry were 
to belong to a single union. Negroes 
were no exception. From the outset 
there were no legal or constitutional 
bars to Negro membership in CIO 
There could not be. To bar 
from the industrial unions 


unions. 
Negroes 
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would only serve to make the union 
weaker and at the same time present 
the employer with an antiunion force 
to be used in time of strikes. But the 
liberal attitude of the CIO toward 
Negroes was not merely a matter of 
necessity. Nor was it a Communist plot. 
The important founders of the CIO, 
Lewis, Murray, Hillman, Dubinsky, 
Howard, were all disposed to render 
justice to the Negro. As a matter of 
fact, the industrial unions which seceded 
from the AFL all admitted Negroes. 
It was no new departure for them. 
The desire to give the Negro equal 
treatment with the white has so colored 
its policy that the CIO has demanded 
the Federation take positive steps to- 
ward eliminating racial discrimination 
before any alliance between the two 
organizations can be effected. Some 
local unions, however, have not always 
followed national CIO policy. When 
that has happened, the strong central 


se 


Press Ass'n.’ 


A. Philip Randolph, labor leader and 
veteran foe of racial discrimination 


authority of CLO internationals have 
moved in to force compliance. The 
record of the CIO on such a delicate 
subject is surprisingly consistent. ‘The 
rank and file in the automobile and 
steel industries occasionally have dem- 
onstrated their opposition to the em- 
ployment of Negroes or their upgrad- 
ing. But R. J. Thomas and Philip 


Murray intervened energetically. 
The CIO has gone further than the 


threat to take away the charters of 
locals who remain neutral in the face 
of discrimination. Machinery has been 
established to enforce established policy. 
The CIO possesses a National Com- 
mittee to Abolish Racial Discrimina- 
tion. Almost a hundred. branches are 
scattered throughout the country. ‘The 
committee aims at educating the rank 
and file toward accepting the colored 
worker. Where 


education moves too 


slowly it exercises compulsive force, 
Such consistency on the part of the 
CIO has not been without fruit. Many 
of the recent moves taken in the ip. 
terest of Negro workers have come 
from the rank and file themselves. 

No one can deny that the Negro has 
benefited as a result of these policies, 
The CIO has gotten Negroes more and 
better jobs. And in return Negroes 
have entered the labor movement in 
increasing numbers. For the first time 
in his history, the colored worker js 
in close contact with organized labor, 
A decade ago there was only a hand- 
ful of Negro unionists. Today approxi- 
mately one million Negroes hold union 
cards. This represents about 17 per 
cent of a six million colored working 
force. Since only 25 per cent of white 
employables are unionized, it is evident 
that Negroes have come a long way 
in ten years. They now accept the labor 
movement. They know that if they 
are to progress in employment, they 
must become a_ force in the labor 
movement. And they are making them- 
selves felt in union councils. Colored 
workers are being schooled in the tech- 
niques and business of trade unionism. 
They are participating on equal terms 
with whites in the operation of many 
unions. Negro labor leaders are ap- 
pearing in Birmingham, Baltimore, New 
York, and San Francisco. These leaders 
are deriving not only from locals pre- 
dominantly Negro, but from mixed 
unions where white workers hold the 
power. 

The events of the past ten years 
have not by-passed the AFL either. A. 
Philip Randolph has often felt him- 
self listening to his own echo when 
addressing the Federation body. And 
yet even since this Negro labor leader 
began haranguing the annual conven- 
tions on union discrimination, improve- 
ments have appeared. ‘Though eighteen 
of the thirty’ known unions which dis- 
criminate belong to the Federation, 
there always have been AFL unions 
which admitted Negroes freely, to wit, 
the Miners, Ladies Garment Workers, 
the Teamsters, and some building out- 
fits. In the past ten years, some progress 
has been made even in the discriminat- 
ing unions. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. The pro-ClO attitude of 
most Negroes had an effect on compet 
ing AFL locals. ‘The New Deal con- 
tributed its share to liberalizing the 
rigidity of the color line. And World 
War IL made the anti-Negro forces in 
the “house of uncomfortable. 
Most important was the increasing hold 
of the CIO on Negroes. If the schis- 
matic labor maintained it 
self as the dominant force in the pro- 
eressive movement, the AFL stood to 
become a remnant of another age. ‘Then, 
too, the possibility i 
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He Asked For it 


> At a party following the first performance of his 
first production, a now-successful playwright was 
introduced to a leading critic. He naturally asked 
for the critic’s opinion of his play. 

“It was very refreshing,” returned the critic. 

“That's wonderful,” beamed the author. “So you 
really found it refreshing?” 

“Absolutely,” 


was the reply. “I felt like a new man 
when I woke up.” 





are 


million dues-paying Negroes has not 
escaped the business mentality of the 
top leadership of the Federation. 

Trade unions can be expected to co- 
operate in protecting Negro workers. 
At least they will refrain from energetic 
resistance to colored workers when em- 
ployers want to set up barriers against 
them. This much is certain. Some of 
them have rendered heroic assistance 
in making room for Negroes in oc- 
cupations and industries where formerly 
they had been excluded. The philosophy 
of unionism and the attitudes of union 
leaders are becoming increasingly fav- 
orable to the Negro. International 
unions are beginning to exert more 
power over local unions. Leaders of 
labor know that they will face govern- 
ment interference if they violate the 
civil liberties of Negro workers. All 
these factors suggest that the colored 
worker can expect a great deal from 
the labor movement. 

Yet there are certain aspects of the 
question which are beyond the control 
of the trade union movement. If the 
country continues in prosperity and 
full employment, the Negro is certain 
to solidify his war gains and indeed 
march on to new industrial victories. 
If, however, reconversion is followed 
by widespread unemployment, then not 
even the unions will be able to prevent 
the general displacement of the Negro 
from ‘industrial occupations. If there 
are fifteen million unemployed within 
the next five or ten years, the Negro 
stands to suffer disastrous losses. The 
racial prejudice which still eats at the 
hearts of many will be inflamed against 
the Negro worker. 

It is hardly likely that we will have 
full employment. Yet it is equally un- 
likely that the country will experience 
for some years the dreary picture of 
the 1930's. It is more probable that 
the country will experience a period 
of prosperity, but one which will per- 
mit more unemployment than we had 
during the war. Under these probable 
conditions, the Negro can expect gen- 
eral improvement. 

The principle for determining the 
future status of the Negro might be 
stated thus: where the Negro worker 
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_ building 


is entrenched in trade unions, he stands 
to gain; where his position in the union 
is weak, or where he is outside the 
union movement, he may expect to 
suffer occupational losses. In iron and 
steel, in automobiles, in construction, 
in the garment industry, in the meat- 
packing industry, the colored worker 
has high hopes of advancement. About 
one out of every four workers in the 
steel industry is colored. These Negroes 
have belonged to the United Steel- 
workers Union since its beginnings in 
1936. The union has done a fine job 
in educating white workers to accept 
them. Seniority clauses will now favor 
their retention and upgrading. 

The construction industry is cer- 
tainly headed for a boom. And _ this 
industry offers to Negroes the possi- 
bility of great peacetime employment. 
Some of the building unions have as 
much as 20 per cent of their mem- 


-bership colored, and half of the pre- 


war skilled Negroes were found in the 
trades. Displaced shipyard 
workers will find their training suitable 
ior the building line. And since a good 
deal of the postwar construction will 
be government-subsidized, the Negroes 
stand. to make substantial gains. 

The Negro has advanced to many 
skilled and semiskilled jobs in the auto- 
mobile industry, and since he holds 
an enviable position in the United 
Automobile Workers, he will probably 
ride the crest of automobile prosperity. 
The garment industry will hold out 
opportunities for Negro women, who 
likewise cemented their position in the 
garment union during the war. And 
the AFL union will protect their jobs 
through its share-the-work plan. 

The aircraft, shipbuilding, electrical, 
radio, and machine equipment, as well 
as the rubber industries offer little op- 
portunity for colored workers in the 
next few years. Most of these industries 
will contract rather than expand, and 
white workers will be equally displaced. 
The Negro may obtain a foothold in 
the newly formed synthetic rubber 
plants. But this is speculation. A great 
many of those who lose government 
jobs will be forced to return to hotel 
work and domestic employment. In the 


railroad industry, the colored as usual 
will suffer a complete blackdut due to 
the intransigent attitude of the rail- 
road unions. But in the maritime in- 
dustry, in longshoremen’s work, in 
trucking and teamsters occupations, the 
Negro can expect to prosper because 
his position in these unions is solid. 

Both the AFL and the CIO are now 
engaged in what has been euphemis- 
tically called “Operation Dixie.” The 
long-postponed drive to bring Southern 
industry under labor's banner is under 
way. Partisans of the Negro cause ex- 
pect this campaign to be the testing 
ground of labor's attitude toward the 
Negro. These zealots will roundly con- 
demn both AFL and CIO if they do 
not follow the liberal pattern created 
by them in northern industry. Yet the 
organizational drive now going on in 
the South is not a fair test. Below the 
Mason and Dixon line, racial antipathies 
are most violent and most unreasonable. 
For either national labor group to pro- 
claim defiantly its intention to liberate 
the Negro would be to hasten the doom 
of its effort. What is more, the Negro 
would face a horrible reaction from 
very prejudiced people. In the end not 
only labor but also the Negro would 
lose. 

Consequently, both AFL and CIO 
are pursuing a policy of strict trade 
unionism. They are out to capture 
recalcitrant employers and are pursuing 
the straightest course toward that ob- 
jective. Motives of racial equality are 
subordinate. Where white and colored 
can be organized into a mixed group, 
that is being done. Where the caste 
system of the South demands segrega- 
tion, Negro locals are being set up. 
In either case, the Negro is not be- 
ing neglected. The ‘Textile Workers 
Union-CIlO in some cases has separate 
Negro locals. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. But the union favors the 
mixed locals where possible and segrega- 
tion will eventually fall by the wayside. 


HE Negroes will surely gain from 

unionization in the South. They 
cannot expect to seize in one thrust all 
that they have accomplished in the 
North by means of unions. They will 
profit. ‘They will be in on the ground 
floor of most of the new unions. And 
since the ground floor leads to the 
roof, the passage of time will bring 
them all the gains they desire. 

The outlook for the Negro is good. 
It is better than it has ever been. The 
future promises the Negro bread, more 
bread, and better bread. His union will 
win these for him. If there are dark 
spots on the horizon, he must not lose 
faith. He has come a long way and has 
a long way still to go. But he must have 
confidence in the union movement. For 
the union is his hope. 
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LARA REMFREY. slipped _ her 

Christmas list back into her purse 
and stepped from the bus with an un- 
accustomed feeling of release, almost, 
in fact, in a mood of mild exhilaration. 
Here she was downtown with a pocket- 
ful of money and the day before her. 
Such a lovely winter’s day too. It was 
the kind of weather she would have 
wanted if one could properly ask for 
things like that. Of course, Grandfather 
had long since discouraged the making 
of personal requests, not only of him- 
self, but of the Creator as well, but she 
still secretly sent up little hopes and 
hints to the Heavenly Father. Surely 
there was no harm in that. It might 
even be that this perfect day was a 
response to last night’s little reverent 
suggestion. Not hers alone, of course, 
but along with a multitude of others. 
The soft, sweet grayness had begun to 
float big snow clusters, and as she stood 
waiting for the lights to change, two of 
the great flakes caught in her veil like 
gentle Christmas blessings. 

She was to be part of everything to- 
day, not merely an onlooker, as usual, 
for she had twenty dollars to spend. It 
had been chipped off her meager house- 
hold budget, penny by penny, all year 
long. How she had done it, she really 
didn’t know herself, with prices what 
they were. Of course half of it must go 
ior Grandfather's gift, his vintage port 
and the Coronas, but even at that it 
left ten. To have twenty dollars in one’s 
purse all at one time was exciting 
enough for anyone, but when you usu- 
ally had only dimes and tokens, it was 
simply thrilling. When you came right 
down to it, thought Clara, this shopping 
trip itself was her best Christmas pres- 
ent. She must make the most of it, 
bordered as it was with all the little 
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Shopping sx 
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free pleasures the city gave away. She 
would linger on the corners wherever 
there happened to be chimes sounding, 
and in the department stores if there 
should be caroling. She would ride right 
to the top floor of Marsh and Ford’s on 
the escalators. It was like riding on the 
back of a great dinosaur, she always 
thought. She could imagine it rearing 
up angrily if someone stepped on the 
wrong vertebrae. 

The Pantry Shop was on the sixth 
floor. She’d stop there and buy half a 
pound of chocolate turtles. It would be 
an indulgence, of course, but they were 
so good. She’d drop a nickel in each of 
the Salvation Army kettles as she al- 
ways did and probably lunch at a sand- 
wich bar, one of those places where the 
business girls looked like butterflies 
lighting on the red stools. At least they 
had looked like that in the summer, the 
last time she’d been downtown. Maybe 
they'd be in their cocoons now, their 
fur cocoons. Nearly all those girls had 
fur coats. To think of that. Clara glanced 
down at her bare brown wool and reso- 
lutely looked away again. 

Well, clothes weren't everything. 
There would be the florist windows to 
gaze into, and she could buy a holly 
sprig to pin on her shoulder, though 
she must be sure to remember to take 
it off before she reached home. What 
had Grandfather said this morning? It 
was something about cherishing her 
beauty, and that thirty-seven was the 
best year of a woman’s life. Then he 
had laughed and muttered something 
about simpletons. Well, she knew well 
enough that she wasn’t anybody’s pretty 
child, and of course thirty-seven was 
rusty and old, but she did wish he 
wouldn’t laugh like that. Still and all, 
at seventy-nine a person surely had a 


| eee Clara appeared to be an ordinary 
shopper debating a purchase, but inside her heart was 


pounding with sudden remembrance of a young girl in love 
12 


right to a few little ways, for goodness 
sake, and he had been sweet about get: 
ting his own lunch today. It. was ready 
on a tray in the ice box, of course. 
Safe on the far side of the street, Miss 
Remfrey consulted her list again. The 
wine and tobacco could be left until 
the last. Grandfather’s present was al- 
ways the same. Merciful Heaven! It had 
better be. She remembered what had 
happened three years ago. She _ had 
thought a little change might be nice, 
and had bought him a globe. She had 
supposed he might like to see the dis 
tant places named in the papers and on 
the radio. Such an interesting thing as 
it had been, with an electric light inside 
of it. It had been reduced from fifteen 
dollars, too. A real bargain. But what a 
terrible mistake it had turned out to be. 
His fist had been like a bomb descend. 
ing on the blue enameled world, and 
he had cut his poor hand on the little 
light inside. It was all because he had 
been dreadfully disappointed. It had 
been very stupid of her. She walked a 
little faster as if to forget that recollec- 
tion. It was certainly her Christian duty 
to forgive little things like that. 
Well, now for Cora’s present. They 
were to have Christmas dinner at Cora’s 
house. It wasn’t as if her sister really 
needed anything, but naturally she had 
to have a Christmas present. Cora, the 
twins, and Billy must have something 
they would really like. A quilted robe 
or maybe a bridge lamp would be 
lovely, but things like that were out ol 
the question. Perhaps a slim little scis 
sors would be nice. Cora had broken the 
points of her old one, prying open her 
desk. Armstrong’s had advertised a few 
pairs of scissors in bright leather cases. 
What about the twins? People usually 
made such a mistake buying the same 
thing for each of thém. She always 
thought if they were given different 
things, they could trade off and have 
twice as much fun. That was part of 
the joy of being a twin. She would get 
inexpensive doll dishes for one and 4 
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swing set for the other. Billy wanted 
, three-bladed knife. He had said so. 
But Cora might lock it up in her fear 
for the furniture. Maybe a stiff, crack- 
ling dollar bill in a Christmas folder 
would be best for Billy. 

Clara worked her way into the Five 
and Ten to buy a paper shopping bag. 
Mercy, how money simply melted away. 
five spent already and with the ten 
dollars reserved for Grandfather, it left 
only five. Out of that she would need 
to save filty cents for the milkman and 
a quarter for the paper boy. They would 
expect it. That left four and a quarter. 
There was still Thora Lind, who did 
the heavy cleaning, to remember. She 
had a right to something pretty. Those 
fat button earrings would please her. 
Blue to match her eyes. ‘They would 
tickle her to death. She was still young 
enough to like such things. They had 
sme at the cheaper store for fifty cents. 
Then Cousin Maida and her husband 
must have at the least a two-dollar pres- 
ent. That is, two dollars between them. 
It was little enough alter all those pleas- 
ant country drives they had arranged 
for Grandfather last) summer. 
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: she bought the fancy flowerpot 
€ nice, 


he had for Freida there would be nothing 

: left. She did want to add to Freida’s 
he dis nice little collection that she loved so 
and see much. It had been unlucky that Grand- 
ning @ father had happened to come into the 
} inside kitthen when Freida had had it all 
fifteen spread out on the table. A virginal 
What a menagerie he had called it after she had 
t to be. gone. There had been the swan, the 
escend- pink rabbit and the fat pink pig, and 
d, and the tiny blue lamb with the cute expres 
e little sion, and the white china cow. Freida 
= - had been telling her about a_ pottery 
7 had deer she had seen down at Campbell's. 
alked a It had a vine pattern painted right on 
it. Clara had determined then and there 
to get it for her at Christmas time. May- 
be as things were, she'd have to be con- 

Cora’ tent to give her a little elephant. ‘They 
' aes were only a quarter. Still. she didn’t 
— need those chocolate turtles, and if she 
he ha lunched on a malted at a drug store, she 
could just afford the deer. Freida was 
such a dear generous neighbor, and she 
would be so pleased. 

Then suddenly Clara saw the um- 
brella. It was tilted lightly on its gleam- 
ing, twisted handle in a corner window, 
all shining black with a glowing scarlet 
lining. It was exactly like the one Hugh 
had given her. She had never seen an- 
other like it, but there it was. She stared 
° sale at it, shivering a little. She had been 

shall eighteen when she had walked under it 
lifferent to meet him in the rain. The rainy days 
d have were the only ones he had had off. How 
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Then Clara saw the umbrella. It was exact- 
ly like the one Hugh had given her. She had 
never seen another like it. but there it wis 
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she had waited for and loved those 





sweet, scented, showery days. He had 
laughed and called her a little rainy 
rose, a weather surprise under the 


bumbershoot. 


A scalding flush slowly crept into her 
sallow face. Surely no one in their 
senses could ever have called Clara 
Remfrey such tender names with a 


straight face. What had she to do with 


that girl under the rosy umbrella so 


long ago? Nothing at all, except per- 


haps the blood in her veins. The heart 
that was pounding now had fluttered 


then. It was the same heart. 


Gazing at the umbrella, she cautiously 
uncovered another memory. There was 
Grandfather, younger then, furiously 
cracking the ribs and splitting the silk 


of her treasure. He had told Hugh he 
was base born, a bum, an illiterate lout, 


a ditch digger. He had ordered him out 
of the house. And Hugh had measured 


him up and down with his gray Welsh 
eyes and had asked her to come with 


him then and there. She had been ready. 


Oh she had! But that was the night her 
mother had told her about the kind of 
sickness she had, and had exacted of 
her the deadly promises that pity always 


grants the dying. 


So she had stayed to care for her 
grandfather, and Hugh had gone. He 
had become a leader, a man ef power, 
while she had grown simple and _ fool- 
ish, a purchaser of childish trinkets, 
timidly cowering under an old man’s 
spite. She was so silly that she still 
dreamed secretly of Hugh, and of some 
miracle to come. Well, she’ would stop 
that at least. She would remember that 
a grown man would never seek out an 
old child, that the living could not 
consort with the dead. 

Just the same, if she had the money, 
she would buy that umbrella. It would 
not'be for the sake of an old maid’s 
romance, but in memory of herself. If 
she should catch a glimpse of it hanging 
in her closet, it would reflect the good 
days of her life. Her other self would 
walk with her when she carried it under 
the fragrant spring rain. And perhaps 


she did have the money. 


N the way home she entered the 
O dark, old wine shop. Mr. Schulz 
came jovially to meet her. Maybe she 
only imagined that his smile was like 
Grand father’s. 

“Well, Miss Clara,” he chuckled. “TI 
know why you come. Ja! Ja! Christmas 
nears again, nein? Just so. Just so. For 
Grandpa Remfrey, the fine old port 


and the good cigars.” 


“Why no, Mr. Schulz,” said Clara 
politely. She balanced her shopping bag 
and a long narrow cylindrical box on 
the counter. “I will take a dollar bottle 


of sherry and two White Owls.” 
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HERE is no keener competitor 

in the world of sports than the 
dog—man’s companion in the hunt- 
ing field for centuries. 

Dogs of many breeds have made 
names for themselves in the field, 
but the experts have found it im- 
possible to select one and rate that 
animal outstanding above all other 
champions. 

But there have been—and are— 
standout animals, who have at- 
tracted unusual acclaim and may 
do so again this season. One great 
champion is Black Magic of Aud- 
lon, a splendid black Labrador re- 
triever and winner of the Field and 
Stream annual trophy cup as the 
foremost retriever of 1945. Black 
Magic won the honor in competi- 
tion with twenty of the country’s 
star retrievers at the Shelter Island 
Field trials. 

All bred and trained to retrieve 
birds shot down by the huntsman, 
each of the dogs won ‘the right to 
compete by placing in an American 
Kennel Club trial during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. One of the 
most promising contenders was 
Stilrovin Super Speed, a_ plucky 
little animal that kept right in the 
quest for birds despite a_ badly 
sprained shoulder. 

Icy winds lashed the Long Island 
shore, and frozen snow covered the 
ground as the meet opened. The 
dogs found the worst kind of cover 
in their search for birds as the inter- 
laced brambles made the going 
really tough. The weather was ap- 
propriate for the game dogs, how- 
ever, and really tested their stamina 
in the land and water events. 

Although Black Magic surged to 
the front in the early part of the 
meet, it seemed that it was almost 
any dog’s prize. Shelter Cove Beauty 
was a constant menace to the field 
despite the fact that she had given 
birth to a litter in the spring. 





A SIGN SPORTS sToRy 


FOUR-FOOTED 
CHAMPIONS 


All of the dogs were champions 
and they lived up to those reputa- 
tions during the finals. But after 
the judges went into a conference, 
it was Black Magic who won their 
votes as the outstanding retriever of 
1945. It was a decision the gallery 
hailed. 

The 1945 Perpetual Challenge 
Cup went to Pendleton Static, a 
Springer Spaniel from the State of 
Washington. Another great dog, 
Pendleton Static was hard pressed 
in the meet but emerged the victor 
over as fine a collection of dogs as 
this annual meet has ever collected. 

These retrieving trials approxi- 
mate actual hunting conditions in 
the field as much as possible and 
are tough competitions all the way. 
All field trials—like any athletic 
contest—are a challenge to the game- 
ness and the intelligence of the 
participants. Dogs entered in these 
classics are the best of their respec- 
tive breeds, specially trained and 
bred to take their time-honored 
place alongside the sportsman in 
the hunting field. As much as any 
human competitor in a  crowd- 
jammed stadium, these beautiful 
four-footed champions give their all 
to the contest. Watching them in 
action supplies a thrill equal to any 
provided in the million-dollar cita- 
dels of sport. 

Hucu J. Cocan 
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ROADWAY marquees this season 
are scheduled to feature titles of 
three plays which first went up in lights 
over the door of the campus theater at 
Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C. These three plays, one a revival 
of Carlo Goldoni’s eighteenth-century 
comedy, The Liar, the other two origi- 
nals, will join the company of four 
other University-inspired productions 
which found their way to New York 
audiences. This influence on the pro- 
fessional theater of America is the result 
of nine years of work, worry, and provi- 
dential help in the lives of the faculty 
of the University’s Speech and Drama 
Department. Its story is the story of a 
Catholic group achieving distinction in 
a highly competitive field against heavy 
odds. 

When the Catholic University insti- 
tuted a Speech and Drama Department 
in 1937, the project had few assets be- 
yond an incredible enthusiasm and a 
singular trust in the Providence of God. 
The enthusiasm was engendered equally 
in the Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., 
who was appointed head, and in the 
faculty he eventually gathered around 
him: first, Dr. Josephine Callan and 
Ralph Brown, later, Walter Kerr and 
Alan Schneider. Their personal experi- 
ence was broad and their talent excep- 
tional and they were agreed on two 
things: that the American theater had 
never reached the heights of drama, and 
that the teaching of the theatrical and 
speech arts, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, was a gaping hole in most school 
curricula. Their assets lay in the belief 
of University authorities in their belief 
and in the theater building on the C. U. 
campus. 

Today, still functioning in the same 
building in which it began, the Catholic 
University Theater is known from one 
end of the country to the other; it has 
taught and graduated hundreds of 
Catholic teachers—nuns, priests, and 
brothers—and actors and directors, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic; it has made 
concrete contributions to both the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional theaters 
in the form of plays written in its class- 
tooms; its academic and play production 
standards rival those of any other 
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Just as funny as it was in the 18th century: Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” 


theatrical school—professional or aca- 
demic, secular or denominational—in 
the nation. Objective appraisals of its 
work include doughty George Jean Na- 
than’s opinion that it is “one of the 
most inventive and progressive amateut 
theater groups in the nation”; the New 
York Herald Tribune’s salutation: “By 
far the most enterprising of the experi- 
mental theaters today”; 


Time maga- 





Gilbert Hartke, O.P., sparkplugs the 
movement with his own dynamism 


zine’s description of it as “The most 
newsworthy and perhaps the most no- 
table of college drama schools.” The 
Boston Post even went so far as to say 
that “no other college in the country 
can match it now or ever has matched 
it, not even Harvard or Yale under Pro- 
fessor Baker.” 

It would seem that the University 
Theater's widely acclaimed experiment 
(and its leaders insist that it is still 
experimental) has gone at least some 
distance toward answering a question 
that plagues every Catholic group or 
individual in dealing with the arts. 
Must the art, whether of the stage, the 
easel, or the printed page, be explicitly 
Catholic? Must every move of the artist 
attest his Catholicism? Or does the work 
well done according to its nature glorify 
God and thereby justify itself? 

In 1937, when the University Theater 
Was Staging its first productions, con- 
ducting its initial classes, there was a 
burning movement abroad to encourage 
“the Catholic play.” The theater was 
singled out as a powerful means for 
disseminating information about Catho- 
lic doctrine, and since many of the 
Church's enemies were employing dra- 
ma to propagandize, there were those 
who felt that Catholic workers in the 
theater should launch a counterattack. 
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So a “Catholic drama” was proposed, 
one that would instruct at the same time 
that it entertained. 

Father Hartke and his associates felt 
that there were certain discrepancies in 
this approach to the theater. First of all, 
what is a “Catholic play’? One written 
by a Catholic? One dealing with a point 
of Catholic belief? And would a ‘‘Catho- 
lic drama” rule out Sophocles, a pagan 
Greek, for instance? (His Electra was 
presented on the campus last year.) 
Would it rule out Moliére, who died 
under an ecclesiastical cloud? Or Chris- 
topher Marlowe, who professed atheism 
«nd yet wrote the most successful of all 
morality plays in his Doctor Faustus? 
(Moliére’s The Miser and Faustus were 
carly University excursions into the dra- 
ma of the past.) That was one objection 
that occurred. 

Another was that this concept of a 
Catholic theater’ was predicated upon 
the supposition that all drama is con- 
cerned mainly with an “idea” or a 

thesis,” whereas even a brief glance at 
the history of the theater revealed that 
the best theater—that of the Greeks in 
the fifth century B.C., the Elizabethans, 
seventeenth-century Spain, seventeenth- 
century France—had always been con- 
cerned primarily with telling a rousing 
story in fast-moving theatrical terms for 
the purpose of entertaining a group of 
persons—not teaching them. True, this 
entertainment was often on a high in- 
tellectual and emotional level—more 
often than not it dealt with the eternal 
problems of existence and salvation— 
but it was always constructed as enter- 
tainment. The drama of “ideas,” on the 
other hand, is a modern development— 
like magazine digests and the factory 
system—which arose when confusion re- 
piaced certainty in the mind of man and 
he was no longer free to do his work 
practice his art in Christian serenity. 

Was it coincidence that the drama be- 
ran to decline when the “idea” began 
to predominate? Or that this decline 
was concurrent with the spread of the 

reformation” over the Western world?) 
Che theater used as a means to an end, 
then, seemed incongruous. 

Sut the theater as an end in itself 
as much as anything in this life can 
be an end in itself) had authoritative 
ipproval. St. Thomas Aquinas had said 
in another connection that “the art of 
the actor is ordained for the reasonable 
solace of mankind”; St. Thomas More 
was an amateur actor (one whose ad 
libs disconcerted his fellow players, by 
the way); St. Genesius, the actor-convert 

1 the Roman Empire, was listed early 
mong the canonized. It seemed reason- 
ible to assume that the practice of the 
irt of the theater for theatrical ends 
was a worthy work and one that might, 

n its own small measure, contribute to 
the glory of God. 
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Walter Kerr wrote the stage version 
of Werfel’s “Song of Bernadette” 


On the basis of this approach, the 
idea of a “Catholic theater,” as such, 
appeared untenable to the C. U. Speech 
and Drama Department. Certainly the 
other arts, whether of oil painting or of 
cookery, did not make such distinctions. 


Catholic bakers didn’t talk about 
“Catholic cakes” or Catholic cobblers 
about “Catholic shoes,” although a 


Catholic worker in any field might be 
expected to turn out the best product 
of which he is capable. The great Catho- 
lic artists of the past — Palestrina, 
Michaelangelo, Chaucer — had not both- 
ered with labels. And yet their work is 
unmistakably the work of a Catholic. 
Was there not a clue to be found in 








the past here, too? These men had 
worked in an age of Faith; they had no, 
been forced to draw a line between the 
secular and the religious activity; the 
had not been contaminated by the 
dreadful modern idea that service of 
God is pigeonholed into one small see. 
tion of life. : 

C. U.’s conclusion was that good 
theater, the perfection of the work up. 
dertaken, was the goal to be sought; 
that the classroom should attempt to 
teach methods directed to this end, and 
that the stage should try to exemplify 
them. The department’s goal would be 
a theater which aimed at achieving that 
beauty which is the aim of all art—eyen 
if the word beauty is conspicuously out 
of fashion in our time. This did not mean 
eschewing plays with religious sub. 
ject matter: Claudel’s Tidings Brought 
to Mary, Brother Orchid, Doctor Faus. 
lus, Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral, 
Gheon’s The Comedian and Young Ber. 
nard, Brighton Rock, Ataliah, Chester. 
ton’s Magic, and Werfel’s Song of 
Bernadette were among the most theatri- 
cally effective of the shows produced. 

This basic thinking about theater 
clarified of the C. U. Theater's 
objectives. Its position as a department 
of the Catholic University presupposed 
others. A university's concern is with the 
heritage of the past as well as the ex- 
pansion of knowledge in the _ present 
and the creation of farther horizons in 
the future. Therefore, a university de- 
partment of speech and drama had a 
threefold production responsibility: it 
should revive the great plays of the past, 


some 


The quaintness of the “Knight of the Burning Pestle” won enthusiastic approval 
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Julie Haydon and Hugh Franklin in a scene from Philip Barry’s “Hotel Universe” 


it should encourage the writing of new 
plays, and it should experiment with 
fresh approaches to staging. Thus was 
formulated the University Theater's 
produce classics, original 
scripts, and experimentations in style. 

Observers of the University’s program 
promptly decried this threefold emphasis 
in play selection. Nothing appeals less 
to an audience, they said, than the cob- 
webbed classics, new, untried manu- 
scripts, Or experiments in production. 
Few: people, the crepehangers averred, 
want to see the classics; only the play- 
wright’s immediate family cares about 
fledgling plays; and absolutely nobody 
wants to see newfangled fooling around 
with lights and scenery. 

But apparently a lot of theatergoers 
did want to see the classics; at least 
they came in great numbers to see 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors and 
The Miser and Faustus and Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. And if only the playwright’s rela- 


tives were interested in original plays, 


then apparently Catholic University’s 
writers came from large and diverse 
families, because soon New York and 
Hollywood scouts made it a point to be 
present at every premiére. Performances 
of C. U. plays were increased from three 
toa “run” extending over three weeks— 
and prospective customers are still 
turned away because of seat limitations. 
Four original plays went on to New York 
production, most recently Walter Kerr’s 
Sing Out Sweet Land, which was a Thea- 
tre Guild hit. On the experimental side, 
hew conceptions of plays like Saroyan’s 
My Heart’s in the Highlands, Philip 
Barry's Hotel Universe, and T. S. 
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Eliot’s verse play about St. Thomas a 
Becket, Murder in the Cathedral, were 
immensely popular. One of the plays in 
this category, Sidney Howard’s rework- 
ing of the old Chinese play, Lute Song, 
after production at the University, 
turned up on Broadway last season in a 
lavish, slightly distorted, Mary Martin 
version. Catholic University’s recipe for 
theater had passed the acid test of audi- 
ence appeal. 

Other activities were an offshoot . of 
these basic policies. An early practice, 
now largely abandoned, was the impor- 
tation of guest stars from the profes- 
sional theater. From time to time on the 
University stage, audiences saw such per- 
sonalities as Florence Reed (in Racine’s 
Athaliah), Sara Allgood (in The Far Off 
Hills), Robert Speaight, Alan Carney, 
Julie Haydon, and Frederic Tozera. 

In 1939, Walter Kerr added further 
luster to the department’s record when 
he conceived the idea of the “musical 
biography,” a form since carried to both 
sublime and ridiculous heights in the 
movies. The University production of 
Yankee Doodle Boy, a life of George M. 
Cohan, antedated the Warner Brothers 
film on the subject by some three years. 

Conscious of the nonprofessional thea- 
ter’s need for suitable scripts, the Uni- 
versity’s playwriting classes have consis- 
tently bent efforts toward providing 
them. As any high school or college 
teacher will tearfully relate, the prob- 
lem of selecting a play which is appro- 
priate on all counts for the annual 
school play is a knotty one. Most of the 
plays available are those worn out and 
discarded by the professional theater 
many years before or shoddy, trivial 


pieces ground out by strictly mercenary 
hacks pointing for a gullible and unin- 
formed market. First move in this direc- 
tion was a dramatization of Richard 
Connell’s story Brother Orchid, widely 
and gratefully received, especially in 
boys’ schools, since not a single skirt is 
required in its costuming. Most popu- 
lar play to suit this need is Walter and 
Jean Kerr’s stage- version of Franz 
Werfel’s Song of Bernadette. From its 
original production at the University, 
the play on the young saint of Lourdes 
has been performed innumerable times 
in every corner of the nation—and 
abroad. Edith Mirick’s Storm and Vic- 
toria Kuhn’s The King is Dead were two 
other efforts aimed at making the school 
drama teacher's life a happy one. Jean 
Kerr’s recent dramatization of Ow) 
Hearts Were Young and Gay is the lat- 
est entry in this field and promises to 
become a standard item in the nonpro- 
fessional theater. 

In the Spring of 1940, just before the 
war bottled up traveling, the Univer- 
sity’s students embarked on a three-week 
tour of Catholic schools and colleges 
with their production of God’s Stage, 
an evening of theater which traced the 
idea of the Divinity in drama by means 
oi scenes drawn from diverse periods of 
drama, ranging from Greece in the fifth 
century B.C., to America in the twen- 
tieth century A.D. The tour was highly 
successful and was planned as an an- 
nual event, but postwar conditions have 
not yet warranted its repetition. 

Catholic University actors who have 
moved on to the mainstream of profes- 
sional theater in New York have since 
been seen in such Broadway shows as 
Storm Operation, Sing Out Sweet Land, 
Bright Boy, and Three to Make Ready. 


HUS, a part of the story of Catho- 

lic University’s Theater — which 
brings it up to the present. Its success 
to date and its work in the future may 
or may not be a guide to other Catholics 
poised on the brink of the problem of 
what constitutes a Catholic’s way of 
looking at his art, whether as creator 
or as audience. The Speech and Drama 
Department's recipe for theater some- 
times contains ingredients which would 
topple a commercial-headed Broadway 
showman over in a dead faint. This 
season’s schedule of plays, for instance: 
Auden and Isherwood’s Ascent of F-6, 
Clinch Calkins’ original State Occasion, 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, 
plus two more originals, one the musi- 
cal show which has become an annual 
tradition. All of these plays, saving the 
musical, are written in verse. The cyni- 
cal observers will, of course, tell you that 
plays written in verse are sure death at 
the box office. Well, it may be. Time— 
and work, worry, and faith in the Provi- 
dence of God—will tell. 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Dramatic Nihilism 


Eugene O'Neill adds little to his stature as a playwright; 
nothing at all to his questionable value as a contemporary 
philosopher in THE ICEMAN COMETH, a drear, four- 
hour soliloquy preaching a doctrine of despair. 

Bleak, morbid, and depressing, the O'Neill message is as 
confused and confusing as the characters he has created for 
its projection. If it will disappoint those who saw a ray of 
hope as the final curtain dropped on the author's Days With- 
out End, it will at least cause them no great personal distress; 
but to those, who like O'Neill are apparently without either 
faith or hope, he has done a grave disservice. 

In surprisingly mediocre prose and flabby dramatic crafts- 
manship, the acclaimed First Playwright once again turns 
his attention to “the secret of the universe.” The back room 
of a sleazy waterfront saloon is his setting; its battered, beaten 
patrons and patronesses, his characters; its bitter vulgarisms 
and raw-boned language, his means of expression; its bleak 
hopelessness, his sole message. Surely, at a moment when the 
world stands so sorely in need of faith, determination, and a 
spiritual renaissance, we have the right to expect more than 
this sophomoric philosophy of the nihilist. O'Neill is more to 
be pitied than censured if, at fifty-eight, he has advanced 
such a painfully short distance down the road of truth. That, 
not Strange Interlude nor Mourning Becomes Electra is the 
great O'Neill tragedy. 

Viewed from a technical standpoint, the play also leaves 
much to be désired. What dramatic action it does possess 
would spread very thin in a one-acter, yet it is dragged out 
beyond the point of tedium and into the realm of boredom 
with constant repetition and continual reiteration. O'Neill 
is not a man to use four words when forty will do and has 
yet to learn that all talk and no action is not the way to 
either win or influence audiences. 

Director Eddie Dowling has accomplished the impossible 
in breathing even a semblance of movement into this mara- 
thon monologue, and under his guidance the cast of nineteen 
contribute the performance’s sole touch of brilliance. The 
acting is indeed memorable. James Barton is especially fine 
is a hardware salesman, who momentarily lifts the sodden 
wrecks from their gin-soaked world only to dash them back 
to the ground, hopelessly defeated. Dudley Digges, Russell 
Collins, Paul Crabtree, Carl Benton Reid, Nicholas Joy, and 
Tom Pedi are outstanding among the others. 

That illusions—or “pipe dreams” as he calls them—are 
necessary in life is the basic argument of O’Neill’s melancholy, 
materialistic probe. We certainly hope that he is not harbor- 
ing one of his own in a belief that he has written a great 


play or contributed anything of value to a spiritually sick 
world. 
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Romantic but ugly Cyrano (José Ferrer) and “7 
Roxanne (Frances Reid) in “Cyrano de Bergerac” 


The Revivals 


With our modern stage writers seemingly bent on the sell- 
destruction of themselves and the theater, it isn’t surprising 
to find the producers turning to the files for material. In the 
past few weeks five revivals were unveiled and in at least two 
instances the wraps might better have remained on. 

Aristophanes’ bawdy comedy, Lysistrata, was performed 
with more energy than ability by a cast of Negro players and 
the scurrilous Elizabethan drama, The Duchess of Malfi, is 
being presented by Elisabeth Bergner, who also appears in 
the title role. Whereas the Greek drama is vulgar, John 
Webster's tale of medieval days is vicious, violent in its anti- 
Catholicism, and thoroughly irreligious in tone. [t would be 
interesting indeed to find out why Miss Bergner and her co- 
producer husband, Paul Czinner, found it important to revive 
this play at a time when all hands are being called on deck 
to battle racial and religious intolerance. Doubly interesting 


because The Duchess is such a dull play from almost every 
standpoint. 


Outstanding entry on the credit side of the season’s ledger 
is a flamboyant, exuberant production of Rostand’s CYRANO 
DE BERGERAC in which José Ferrer scores a personal 
triumph with an impassioned, vibrant portrayal in the robust 
title role. Brian Tooker’s translation remains fresh and 
stimulating, and as recited by Ferrer and his company of 
able thespians it brings a new lilt and vigor to a theater sadly 
in need of both. 

Cyrano has all the ingredients of the perfect play, even 
though it is overlong and takes full advantage of the. dra- 
matic cliché time and time again. It is gay, colorful, lively, 
and forceful, with liberal portions of humor, cloak-and-daggetr 
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action, unashamed sentiment, and romance. Mixed well and 
paced by a lithe, agile Cyrano, it is easily the best bit of 
playmaking the professional theater has seen in several sea 
sons. Frances Reid, Ralph Clanton, Hiram Sherman, and 
Ernest Graves are prominently cast, but the principal bravos 
are reserved for Ferrer, who as star-producer proves that he 
knows his way around the theater. 


In far different vein, but equally enjoyable, is Homer 
Curran’s production of Oscar Wilde’s, LADY WINDER. 
MERE’S FAN. Here again the evening’s success is a triumph 
of acting, dialogue, and production over plot, for the draw- 
ing-room machinations of the Wilde story border on the 
boring. Optically, the show is just about the splashiest and 
most colorful in years, with costuming, sets, and general 
glitter vying with Oscar's epigrams for audience attention. 
It is a handsome and witty museum piece lifted into the hit 
class through the deft playacting of such stalwarts as Estelle 
Winwood, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Henry Daniel, Penelope 
Ward, John Buckmaster, and Cecil Beaton, who also designed 
the entire production. 


J. M. Synge’s PLAYBOY OF ‘THE WESTERN WORLD 
has won the attention of playgoers in its latest presentation 
which has been directed by Guthrie McClintic. Burgess 
Meredith has the title role,.an assignment he fills with only 
partial success, for he is neither physically nor emotionally 
suited to it. Eithne Dunne. recently of the Abbey Players. 
gives a spirited and forthright performance in the romantic 
lead, and there are Mildred Natwick, J. M. Kerrigan, Fred 
Johnson, J. C. Nugent, and Dennis King, Jr., to play the 
other leads with a bit of swagger. Synge’s English is far more 
lyrical and lilting than the King’s—but his story was, and is, 
a libelous, distorted depiction. 


Other New Plays 


If the distilling interests are in raptures over the O'Neil 
ode to the benefits that pop like genii from uncorked bot- 
tles, they will get positively ecstatic when they see and heat 
the new Anita Loos comedy, HAPPY BIRTHDAY. For some 
obscure reason, Helen Hayes consented to appear in it and 
by so doing saved it from utter disaster. As it is, even her 
ability and charm can do little for an attenuated and un 
























imaginative narrative about a quiet librarian who gets tipsy 
one day and emerges—not with a throbbing head but a shiny, 
new personality. The author hasn’t exhibited much resource- 
fulness, and aside from giving Miss Hayes the chance to sing, 
dance, and act “cute,” there isn’t much to get cheerful about 
Louis Jean Heydt, Enid Markey, Lorraine Miller, and Grace 
Valentine sit, stand, and sip in the background as the stat 
goes through her one-finger exercise in versatility. 


MADE IN HEAVEN has some genuinely funny moments 
as it relates how a typical suburban-type marriage almost hit 
the Reno rocks. It isn’t very original either in development 
or dialogue, but the players headed by Donald Cook, Carmen 
Mathews, and Katharine Bard do make it seem merry and 
spontaneous, and as penned by Hagar Wilde, with more 
than the expected share of quips and wisecracks, it is gen- 
erally amusing. Unfortunately, it occasionally steps over into 
the realm of suggestiveness and must be rated as partly 
objectionable. 


The Blackfriars Guild inaugurated its season with a timely, 
lively comedy of Irish origin and background. Written by 
Michael O'Hara of County Sligo, DERRYOWEN is a re- 
freshing play explaining, if such be necessary, the reasons 
for Eire’s neutrality in the recent fracas. Laughs and some 
solid political truisms have been deftly woven into the pro- 
duction which measured up to the usual high Blackfriars 
standard. 


The New Movies 


John Ford’s masterful direction lifts MY DARLING 
CLEMENTINE well above the average for Western drama. 
A saga of pioneer days in which characterization dominates 
action for a welcome change, the slight story is transformed 
into an impressive production through the imaginative and 
skillful manipulation of camera and players. At times Ford 
achieves a poetic quality by cleverly blending silent film 
technique with modern methods. The black-and-white pho- 
tography is spectacular enough to compete successfully with 
the best Technicolor has yet offered; Winston Miller's script 
supplies an expert blueprint, and the performanccs of Henry 
Fonda, Linda Darnell, Walter Brennan, Tim Holt, Jane 
Darwell, Cathy Downs, J. Farrell MacDonald. and even Vic- 


Left: Jeanne Crain’s debating scene provides a discordant note in “Margie.” Right: 
Peter Lawford, Beverly Tyler, and Butch Jenkins in ““My Brother Talks to Horses” 
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tor Mature are excellent. This leisurely paced, familiar story 
of lawlessness on the range has been designed for adults, and 


not the kiddies. 
Century-Fox) 


As such it is recommended fare. 


(20th 


HU MORESQUE bogs down in its own attempts to be arty 
and profound. Essentially a simple tale of a young East Side 
violinist who rises to concert fame, it has been bedecked 
with more useless trappings than a Victorian Christmas tree. 
Mood has been substituted for movement, and almost all the 
characters are burdened with more than the usual share of 
neuroses, complexes, and phobias. Joan Crawford scores 
heavily in the difficult role of a wealthy dipsomaniac, and 
John Garfield is convincing as her belligerent protégé. 
Neither of them succeed, however, in overcoming the handi- 
cap of too much amateur psychiatry, far too many plot-im- 
peding musical interludes, and an overdose of Oscar Levant. 
(Warner Brothers) 


Pictorially beautiful and passably interesting in its dra- 
matic moments, CALIFORNIA is another in the new order 
of outdoors drama fashioned for mature audiences. Ray Mill- 
and, Barbara Stanwyck, and Barry Fitzgerald are starred and 
under John Farrow's able guiding provide the proper balance 
between the familiar gunplay sequences and moments of 
emotional byplay. Starting off in the well-grooved rut of a 
wagon train trek across the prairie, it soon switches to the 
tense political battle waged over California’s admission as 
the thirty-first state of the Union. The result is a well-acted, 
visually satisfying spectacle of an era when bullets as well 
as ballots ruled. (Paramount) 


\ friendly little comedy with a racetrack background, MY 
BROTHER TALKS TO HORSES, will please both junior 
and dad. It is the story of a very small boy, played appeal- 
ingly by Jackie “Butch” Jenkins, who claims the power of 
talking with his equine pals. One result of his conversations 
is that he is always able to tip his big brother on the winner 
of the next race, proving to be an invaluable addition to any 
family group. Unpretentious, chucklesome, and_ generally 
amusing, this is an enjoyable fairy tale for fun-seekers of all 
ages. Edward Arnold, Spring Byington, Charlie Ruggles, 
Peter Lawford, and Beverly Tyler give the young star able 
support. (MGM) 


MARGIE is a tuneful and nostalgic comedy glancing back 
at the twenties when raccoon coats, lettered oilskins, flapping 
galoshes, and the Charleston were the trademarks of those 
























































Cathy Downs, playing the title role in “My Darling 
Clementine,” is welcomed to Tombstone by Henry Fonda 
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“on the beam.” The flapper age was hectic but, then, so jg 
this jitterbug period, and except for the costumes, the idioms, 
and the songs this might be a depiction of high-school life 
today. Gay, musical fun the whole family will enjoy, it fea. 
tures Jeanne Crain, Lynn Bari, Glenn Langan, and radio’s 
Alan Young. One discordant note is sounded when the 
heroine delivers a lengthy plea to “Take the Marines Out 
of Nicaragua” as part of a debating scene. It isn’t difficult 
to find the significance of this in the light of the current 
Communist campaign to bring our troops back from areas 
contiguous to Soviet interests, particularly when the author 
of the picture turns out to be Ruth McKenney, a voluble 
and zealous Party member. (20th Century-Fox) 





Routine murder melodrama, NOCTURNE will satisfy the 
rabid mystery fans and give moderate entertainment to those 
who can take their crime stories or leave them. George Raft 
is an investigator tracking down the killer of a Hollywood 
songsmith. Produced by Joan Harrison, who was Alfred 
Hitchcock's assistant, the picture bears some resemblance to 
the Hitchcock method of procedure, without matching it. 
For adults only. (RKO) 


Bette Davis and Claude Rains make DECEPTION seem 
much better than it actually is. Miss Davis takes full advan- 
tage of, the opportunity afforded for an emotional binge in 
this somber story of a music student who deceives her hus. 
band about her relationship with a wealthy composer. When 
the web of lies she spins endangers their marriage, she kills 
the composer. The dominant note in this adult drama is 
bitter and inexorable tragedy. In less capable hands its mood 
of unrelieved improbity would have been the ultimate in 
monotony, but the Davis-Rains performance lifts it far above 
the level of Hollywood's usual forays into Stygian waters. 
Technically, this is superior moviemaking, though it cannot 
be rated high on the entertainment graph. (Warner Brothers) 


Walt Disney’s SONG OF THE SOUTH sets a new standard 
for the cartoon-makers to duplicate. In a radical departure 
from technique hitherto employed, the film combines inkwell 
sequences with orthodox story form effectively and amusingly. 
There is charm and wholesomeness in the pleasant tale of a 
young boy who goes to live on his grandparents’ plantation. 
There he discovers old Uncle Remus, a spinner of fascinating 
yarns all about Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. It is in these 
scenes that the cartoons are interpolated so successfully that 
the transition is barely perceptible. The children will get the 
lion’s share of the satisfaction to be derived from this latest 
example of the Disney talents, but fun-seekers of every age 
will find it delightfully different and completely enjoyable. 
(RKO) 


Ben Ames Williams’ sordid novel, STRANGE WOMAN, 
has lost little of its venom in the transition to motion picture 
form. More sinister than strange, the Williams protagonist 
is one of the most reprehensible characters presented in many 
years. Such studies of depravity have no place on the screen, 
and it is regrettable that the producers do not have a keener 
sense of the responsibility that goes with their positions of 
trust. Not recommended. (United Artists) 


JOHNNY FRENCHMAN is a cleverly contrived importa- 
tion that ranks with the best yet turned out by the increas- 
ingly efficient British studios. A romantic comedy built 
around the fierce rivalry between the Cornish and Breton 
fisherfolk, it sparkles with simple comedy, unfrilled romance, 
and realism not often encountered in the output of Holly- 
wood’s assembly line. The characterizations of Francoise 
Rosay, Patricia Roc, Tom Walls, and Paul Dupuis verge on 
the brilliant in this thoroughly enjoyable comedy suitable 
for the entire family. (Universal) 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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A Penny’s Worth of Candy 


p> THE OLD-FASHIONED GANDY CASE 1s today a monument to a 
memory in stores across America. James C. G. Conniff writes 
nostalgically of the penny candies most of us remember. 
From “Columbia”: 


No candy case has displayed in years the long strips of 
paper to which varicolored tiny buttons of candy were affixed 
(and often eaten with some paper still attached, it can’t be 
denied). ‘Those licorice whips, the two-cent Mary Jane, the 
little tin frying pan with the candy fried egg in it, the sweet- 
flavored wax whistles in various colors that made such won- 
derful noises till they melted and you chewed them all day 
long, the jujubes, the soft, chewy chocolate one-inch figurines 
sold by the miniature scoopful, all, all are gone and are not 
missed, for the kids today have nickels. 

Only the older folks (anybody from 20 on up) recall the 
solid thrill that a penny or two would buy in the form of 
lollipops that displayed a picture of Amos on one side and 
a picture of Andy on the other as they melted on the youth- 
ful tongue. Ancients will nostalgically remember the slab of 
low-grade chewing gum that accompanied a western hero's 
cardboard likeness, for a penny. Many a greybeard ate no 
dinner from stuffing himself on those long, yellow marsh- 
mallow bananas, or their orange-colored contemporaries. 
Rocking chairs creak reminiscently over white-bottomed, 
pyramidal candies in gay colors which had tops that broke 
and released a sweet “liquor” between young lips that thrilled 
deliciously in their guilt... . 

The kids today who have nickels could learn, if it isn’t 
too late, their lesson from a city man’s experience in a New 
England village before the war. He’d found a vast, old- 
fashioned candy case, stocked with penny candy, in a store 
run by a sweet little lady of reverend vintage herself. Not 
having enjoyed any real penny candy since the years of his 
youth, the city man went joyfully along the case, pointing 
with his finger, ordering a nickel’s worth of those and a 
dime’s worth of these. His bill came to three dollars. 

“Haven't had that much fun since I was a kid,” he beamed 
at the proprietress as he paid her. 

“I know how you can have even more fun than that, sir,” 
she smiled back. “Next time you come, bring just a penny.” 


Landlord Perfect 


> FanuLous READING in these days of housing shortage and 
tenant surplus is the article by Maron Simon and Clarence 
Woodbury in the “American.” It is about Mayer Blum, land- 
lord of the largest apartment house in Philadelphia, who 
never says no to a tenant. But even he has his problems: 


A lew years ago, for example, a woman moved into one 
of the 10th-floor apartments who was a real crank. First, she 
wanted the walls painted a chocolate-brown. Not satisfied 
with that color, she insisted that they be redone in mauve, 
then in peach. She had the handymen hang and rehang her 
pictures over and over again. She complained about the noise 
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which the water made when she turned on the faucets. She 
insisted there were frightful drafts under the doors, and 
wasn't satisfied even when thermal stops were installed under 
all of them. She always had some new request to make or 
some complaint to register. 

Blum cured her, not by denying her any service she asked 
for, but by giving her more than she wanted. Bright and 
early every day he would have his painters, plumbers, car- 
penters, and handymen parade*to her door with their tools. 
“Good morning, madam,” each would say cheerfully. “What 
can I do for you today?” 

After a week or two of this, the cranky lady got very sick 
of it. She told the workmen for heaven’s sake to stop bother- 
ing her, and complained no more. 

Even more original was Blum’s method of handling the 
difficult case of another problem tenant, also a woman, who 
reported there was a mouse in her kitchen. 

He set traps and had his exterminator spread enough poison 
to destroy half the population of the Philadelphia zoo, but 
to no avail. No mouse was snared, yet the woman insisted 
the little creature kept her awake every night. For once, Blum 
was a beaten man. He knew there was no mouse in the 
apartment, but he couldn’t tell a tenant she was wrong. 
Drooping like a wilted morning glory, he called a confer- 
ence of his staff to discuss the problem. Then, suddenly, in- 
spiration came to him. “John Cook,” he said to his resident 
manager, “somewhere you must find me a mouse!” 

Later that day, when the complaining tenant returned to 
2601 from a shopping tour, Blum met her at the lobby en- 
trance with a radiant smile on his face. He escorted her into 
the kitchen, and pointed to a trap in which lay a very dead 
mouse. “We got him!” he announced triumphantly. 

The woman was delighted, aot only because the mouse 
had been caught, but also because she had been proved cor- 
rect in saying there was a mouse. She slept soundly after that. 
and never dreamed of the pains Blum had taken in her case 
to prove his lifelong credo that the tenant is always right. 


Centinued Next Week 


» IN AN ARTICLE in “This Week,’ William Roberts calls our 
attention to the fact that the unimaginable horrors visited 
each week upon young patrons of neighborhood movie houses 
are as reliably convulsive as they ever were. We quote Mr. 
Roberts: 


The most important element of a serial plot is the “weenie,” 
that is, the object of all the mayhem that takes place from 
episodes one to thirteen. The weenie can be a map, a docu- 
ment, a mine, an oriental scarab with mystic powers, an in- 
vention, or, as in one case, a Nazi plot to gain control of 
“Middle Africa.” To justify the number of people done to 
death during the course of the action, the weenie must have 
fabulous importance attached to it. It must be the most 
valuable map, document, mine, etc., in the world. 

Episode titles have a refreshing directness about them. 
Take, for example, “Chasm of Horror,” “The Dead Awaken,” 
“Jaws of the Inferno,” “Thundering Doom.” 





The titles are no more forthright than the action itself, 
an uncomplicated struggle between snow-white virtue and 
blackest evil. ... 

At present, serials are slanted at special types of audiences. 
First in importance is the Saturday afternoon kiddie trade. 
Then comes the rural audience. It is a familiar practice to 
offer serials and westerns to country theater owners as an 
inducement to take the high-budget A pictures which in the 
big cities sell like nylons. 

But if serials are hot in the rural areas, they are a sizzling 
item in Latin America. Here occurs one of the strangest 
phenomena in the whole cockeyed movie business. In many 
towns the theaters run all thirteen episodes in one sitting, 
with all the audience screaming from beginning to end and 
emerging in a state approaching battle fatigue. . . . 

A word about the various gory climaxes which the hard- 
pressed writers must concoct. Just as in the old days, they 
still use the railroad track, buzz saw, flaming building, quick- 
sand, lava cauldron, alligator pack, dynamited dam, and 
so on. 

But in addition to these old reliables, we find such modern 
marvels of science as electronic murder-rays, new explosives 
more powerful than the atomic bomb, poison steam, death- 
dealing bacteria, nerve gas, and any number of other clever 
ways to test the hero’s courage, stamina, and ingenuity. 

An old wheeze around Hollywood has it that there must 
be something serious the matter with a successful serial 
writer. | put the question to Morgan Cox, Universal's serial 
savant. “Not true,” he proclaimed. “There is no need for 
a serial writer to be psychopathic or afflicted with the d.t.’s. 
Still and all,” he added cheerfully, “it’s a distinct advantage 
if he is.” 4 


What's In a Name? 


> EvEN MYTHOLOGY is instructive once in a while. We quote 
an interesting piece from “The Ave Maria”: 


According to one version of an ancient myth, Uranus (the 
heavens), the husband of Gaia (Earth), was the sire of a large 
brood of children, whom he so hated that shortly after their 
birth he confined them to Tartarus (Darkness). For this cruel 
misuse of power, his wife incited the children to revolt. In the 
mutilation of Uranus during the dethronement, some drops 
of his blood fell on Earth, from which there sprang a race of 
giants, a monstrous, deformed, and destructive progeny; also, 
the Erinyes (Furies), avengers of the crimes of men. 

Chronus, who dethroned Uranus, schemed to destroy all of 
his children, but through the cunning of Rhea one alone 
escaped. He was Zeus who became supreme and established 
a reign of order and reason among men. 

Such, in ancient mythology, were the characteristics of the 
three ages of primitive men—Force, Cunning, and Reason. 

Uranium gets its name from Uranus. The age of Force has 
already manifested itself in the atomic bomb. The age of 
Cunning is now here. The disposal of the secret and the use 
of atomic energy. 

Unless Reason again prevails, the horrors and the cruelties 
of ancient mythology may visit us once more. 


Real Automobiling 


> Few PeorPLE who reminisce about the good old days be- 
come nostalgic for the old Model-T Ford. But Parke Cum- 
mings does in his article, “I Miss the Model-T,” wherein he 
tells of two—Lizzie and Roughneck. From “Cosmopolitan”: 


The reason I say that Lizzie was comparatively easy to 
start is that she wasn’t pugnacious. You could spin the crank 
around in Lizzie without any danger of her suddenly re- 
versing the crank and breaking your arm—a maneuver that 
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‘was technically known in those days as “kicking.” You could 


spin Lizzie for five minutes without starting her motor, At 
the end of that time you might taste blood in your mouth, 
see dizzy spots, and collapse from a mild heart attack, by 
my original statement still stands—you didn’t have to wony 
about a broken arm. 

Roughneck was something else again. He was what js 
known in boxing circles as a counter-puncher. Launch an 
attack on Roughneck, and he’d launch back a tougher one. 
Nobody ever tried to spin Roughneck’s crank. You simply 
grabbed the crank at a position between seven and eight 
o'clock, gave one quick jerk upwards—calculated to induce a 
clockwise rotation—and quickly let go and jumped out of 
the way. Roughneck instantly retaliated by kicking, and 
sending the crankhandle spinning counterclockwise. 

He would do this for ten or fifteen minutes at a time, or 
until he had thoroughly demonstrated his mastery. Then, if 
he felt like it, he might start. There would be a series of 
staccato explosions; the cranker would rush to the steering 
wheel and frantically adjust the spark and gas levers in an 
effort to get him running more smoothly. Unless you made it 
quickly, the engine died. For some perverse reason, all 
Model-T cars had to be started with a gas and spark adjust. 
ment that automatically became entirely wrong the instant 
the motor started. A successful cranker was one who could 
get from the crank to the steering-wheel levers in just under 
one fifth of a second. Anything slower than that was no good. 


War Seerets for Sale 


> TENS OF THOUSANDS OF TONS Of material containing scien- 
tific, industrial, and military secrets of Nazi Germany are in 
the possession of our Office of Technical Services. For a few 
dollars, the American public may obtain these documents as 
released. A few paragraphs from an article by C. Lester Walk- 
er in “Harper's”: 


In textiles the war secrets collection has produced so many 
revelations that American textile men are a little dizzy. There 
is a German rayon-weaving machine, discovered a year ago by 
the American Knitting Machine Team, which increases pro- 
duction in relation to floor space by one hundred and fifty 
per cent. Their “Links-Links” loom produces a ladderless, 
runproof hosiery. New German needle-making machinery, it 
is thought, will revolutionize that business. .. . 

In matters of food, medicine, and branches of the military 
art the finds of the search teams were no less impressive. And 
in aeronautics and guided missiles they proved to be down- 
right alarming. 

One of the food secrets the Nazis had discovered was a 
way to sterilize fruit juices without heat... . Milk pasteuriza- 
tion by ultra-violet light has always failed in other countries, 
but the Germans had found how to do it by using light tubes 
of great length, and simultaneously how to enrich the milk. 

German medical researchers had discovered a way to pro 
duce synthetic blood plasma. Called capain, it was made on 
a commercial scale and equaled natural plasma in results. 

Company executives practically park on the OTS’s front 
doorstep, wanting to be first to get hold of a particular report 
on publication. Some information is so valuable that to get 
it a single day ahead of a competitor may be worth thousands 
of dollars. But the OTS takes elaborate precautions to be 
sure that no report is ever available to anyone before general 
public release. 

After a certain American aircraft company had ordered a 
particular captured document, it was queried as to whether 
the information therein had made it or saved it any money. 
The cost of the report had been a few dollars. The company 
answered: “Yes—at least a hundred thousand dollars.” 
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HEN the Russian Orthodox Pa- 

triarch Alexei visited Belgrade 
recently, he urged the “unionization of 
the Serbian Orthodox clergy” in order 
to “put them at the service of the state.” 
Just as the Kremlin has allowed the 
Russian Church to exist that it might 
serve as the tool of the state, so also has 
the Communist regime of Marshal Tito 
in Yugoslavia selected the Serbian Or- 
thodox Church to perform a similar 
function. At the same time that it favors 
the Orthodox Church and seeks to win 
the support of its clergy and its faith- 
ful, Tito’s regime systematically oppres- 
ses and persecutes the Catholic Church 
and utilizes the historical enmity be- 
tween the two to forestall the union of 
Christian forces in an all-out anti-Com- 
munist crusade. 

Not even with the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, however, are the Yugoslav Gov- 
ermment and Patriarch Alexei meeting 
with the desired and expected success. 
For to the suggested “unionization” 
Archbishop Joseph of Belgrade, who is 
acting Patriarch of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church for the duration of Patri- 
arch Gavrilo’s exile, flatly said “No.” To 
the Patriarch the Archbishop is reported, 
by a Serbian Orthodox priest, to have 
said, “Your Holiness, unionization is not 
proper for our clergy. Priests do not 
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Archbishop Stepinatz who was sentenced to sixteen 


years hard 


form economic cells but spiritual cells. 
Among the Serbs, the Church has been 
serving the state indirectly by serving 
the people.” When told, “that does not 
work,” the Serbian Archbishop replied, 
“In our country it has worked.” 

The interest of the Russian Patriarch 
in the “unionization” of the Yugoslav 
clergy indicates Moscow’s dissatisfaction 
with the independent attitude most Or- 
thodox priests have adopted toward the 
Tito regime and with the outright oppo- 
sition of many among them. They 
shrink from the task which the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party has 
determined that the Serbian Orthodox 
Church will discharge. That task is to 
prove to the outside world that the 
popularly held opinion that religion is 
not tolerated in Yugoslavia is utterly 
false, that there is, in fact, complete 
religious liberty for all. Such a_ task 
means, in practical language and mat- 
ters, the complete submission of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church to the dicta- 
torial and totalitarian domination of the 


labor. (Above) The bemedaled Tito. 


Tito regime and ultimately to the domi- 
nation of the Kremlin in Moscow. 

Though the Serbian Orthodox Church 
claims nearly 50 per cent of Yugoslavia’s 
fifteen million inhabitants as its mem- 
bers and is thus larger than any other 
single denomination in the country (the 
Catholic Church being second largest 
with 38 per cent), it is not for reason 
of its size that it, rather than the Catho- 
lic Church, has been chosen to be the 
“state” church. The Orthodox Church 
is much less organized and much less 
disciplined than the Catholic Church 
and can be bent more easily to the serv- 
ice of the state. ‘Protected by the state,” 
it can become the great “national 
church” of Communism. 

And the Communists, looking to the 
West, have perceived that it is to the 
Catholic Church that large anti-Com- 
munist groups have turned for guidance 
and direction, and in Yugoslavia they 
have seen that the people trust the 
Catholic Church. Knowing that an ex- 
cellent way to beat the enemy is to turn 


The program in Tito’s domain 


is directed not only against Roman Catholics 


but seeks Orthodox subjection 











































































































Bargaining—Third Avenue Style 
a 


is $45.” 





> A customer went into a men’s clothing store on 
Third Avenue and asked the price of a suit dis- 
played in the window. 

“That’s the finest suit in the store,” the manager 
said’ with approval. “And just to show you that I 
like to do business with a man of such good taste 
I’m going to make you a special offer. I won't ask 
$65 for the suit. I won't ask $55. To you my price 


The customer looked at him. “My friend,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t offer you $45. And I wouldn't 
offer you $35. I'll give you $25 for the suit.” 

“Sold,” said the merchant. “That’s the way I 
like to do business. No chiseling!” 





his own weapons upon him, they have 
decided that a national church under 
state control propagating Christianity 
is the surest way to offset the influence 
of the Catholic Church. Since the latter 
could never become a state church un- 
der a Communist government and could 
never serve as the tool of the state, it 
must be eliminated; and the use of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church to accomplish 
this elimination is the strategy settled 
upon by Tito and the Kremlin. 

In true Communist style the Tito 
regime has, therefore, pounced upon the 
enmity existing between members of the 
two Yugoslav churches, Orthodox and 
Catholic, and sought to divide them 
further. This strategy has been in great 
part responsible for the rise to power 
in Yugoslavia of the proletarian dicta- 
torship and is calculated to sustain and 
increase that power. What was original- 
ly an antagonism arising from differ- 
ences on matters of dogma has been 
turned by the Communist politicians 
into a hostility resting upon sheer politi- 
cal differences. 

Instead of uniting in opposition to a 
common enemy and combating the 
spread of Communism, the two clergies, 
Catholic and Orthodox, so far have 
never been able to find an area of agree- 
ment and thus put to an end the feud 
that weakens both and strengthens the 
common enemy. To exploit this feud is 
the Communist policy. To widen the 
culf between Western civilization, which 
is pre-eminently Catholic, and the civili- 
zation of the Eastern nations, which is 
primarily Orthodox, and thus forestall 
the union of Christian forces, is the 
Communist hope. To line up the vari- 
ous Orthodox churches throughout the 
Eastern nations in an anti-Vatican cru- 
sade is the goal toward which the Krem- 
lin politicians are striving. 

Though the Communists are treating 
the Orthodox Church and its clergy 
with more tenderness than that accorded 
the Catholic Church, the Serbian clergy 
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remains, as a.group, distinctly cold to 
Communist overtures. Some, it is true, 
have not been deaf to Communist 
propaganda and pressure. Since the be- 
ginning of the resistance movement, the 
Yugoslav Communist Party has suc- 
ceeded in finding among the Orthodox 
clergy some supporters. These sided 
with the Communists in the civil war 
and became the champions: of the revo- 
lutionary idea, maintaining that it coin- 
cided exactly with Christian principles, 
whose most perfect realization, accord- 
ing to their propaganda, lay in modern 
Communism. 

There were Orthodox priests armed 
with rifles guiding Communist battalions 
against their anti-Communist brethren 
and killing with their own hands adher- 
ents of their own Church while proudly 
and enthusiastically waving the flag of 
the Communist Party. There was the 
priest who, agreeing to the measures 
taken by the Communist Party against 
the resistance led by General Mikhailo- 
vitch, styled this resistance ‘‘unchristian 
and diabolic.” There were the priest 





Russian Patriarch Alexei 








Zechevic, the famous leader of ‘Tito’s 
Communist brigades, and the priest 
Marcovitch, who was a guerrilla chief in 
Montenegro. Such isolated cases, hoy. 
ever, have been exploited by the Com. 
munists as evidence of the support the 
Orthodox clergy has given them and as 
proof that religious liberty exists in 
Yugoslavia. 

‘Yet by far the larger part of the Ser. 
bian clergy and laity has refused to play 
the Communist game. Reports reaching 
Rome indicate that the Orthodox faith. 
ful not only turn away fearfully from 
the Communist advances but have, as in 
the case of Archbishop Joseph already 
discussed, at times dared to resist the 
government's pressure and have even 
begun to look to the Catholic Church 
as the only serious center of resistance 
to the spread of Communism. 

These Orthodox Serbs have in many 
cases turned to Catholic priests and pre- 
lates for help and advice and have will. 
ingly related to them the conditions 
existing in Yugoslavia between the gov- 
ernment and the Orthodox Church. 
Several members of ancient Orthodox 
orders actually fled to Rome for protec. 
tion, and the Patriarch of Yugoslavia 
went to central Italy in the hope of see- 
ing the Holy Father. That such _per- 
sonalities should thus turn to an old 
foe is considered remarkable by authori- 
ties in Rome and is viewed as evidence 
of the Serbs’ estimate of their own weak- 
ness and of the strength of the Catholic 
Church. 

There have recently come, however, 
from Catholic sources within Yugoslavia 
reports of the open resistance of the 
Orthodox Church to the Kremlin. Or 
dered to Moscow, Archbishop Joseph 
of Belgrade was presented three de- 
mands by the Russian Patriarch; the 
first, the cession of the sub-Carpathic 
dioceses to the Patriarchate of Moscow; 
second, the submission of the Serbian 
Church to the jurisdiction of the Ras- 
sian Patriarchate; and third, the active 
opposition of the Orthodox Church to 
the Vatican. He yielded on the first but 
stood firm against accepting the other 
two. This refusal to collaborate with the 
Russian Orthodox Church in an anti- 
Vatican crusade is judged in Rome a 
second sign of a rapprochement with, ot 
at least an attitude of neutrality toward, 
the Catholic Church. It is considered 
more important than the flight of Ser- 
bian refugees to Catholic priests, because 
it indicates the possibility of a diminu- 
tion of the Orthodox-Catholic hostility. 

While the Tito regime has sought to 
win to its side the Orthodox Church, it 
has persistently persecuted the Catholic 
Church. The Moscow-patterned, Mik- 
hailovitch-like “trial” of Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinatz—far from being an 
isolated instance of persecution—is the 
inevitable culmination of a long cam- 
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paign against the Church as an institu- 
tion exercising authority apart from 
that of the state and challenging the 
absolutism of a totalitarian Yugoslavia. 
For the past year the Communist press 
of Yugoslavia has been waging a libelous 
press campaign against Catholic church- 
men. “The whole nation demands that 
the ranks of the Church be purged of 
these Fascists in cassocks,” declares one 
edition of the Croatian Communist 
daily Viestnik. And another favored 
“the liquidation of the Catholic Ustashi 
friars, clerico-Fascist bishops, canons, 
deans, abbots, and reverend sisters.” 
And Marshal Tito himself publicly com- 
mented on the. Collective Pastoral issued 
last fall by the Catholic Hierarchy 
against the religious persecution in 
Yugoslavia, “It seems to me that the 
entire pastoral letter is full of the old 
spirit of hatred against the people.” 
The campaign, however, has not been 
restricted to words, for the Tito regime 
has by an ever-increasing number of acts 
effectively curbed the religious freedom 
of the Catholic Church. The Convent 
of the Sisters of Charity in Ljubljana 
has been dissolved by the government 
authorities, and the Carmelite convent 
in the same city is in process of liquida- 
tion. In Vic and Selo, near Ljubljana, 
violent demonstrations have been or- 
ganized against the Sisters of Charity 


and the Jesuits. The Sisters of Charity. 


of Lichtenthurn have been dissolved, 
and their request to continue their work 
abroad was rejected. 


N northwestern. Yugoslavia the Su- 

perior of the Vincentian monastery 
in Ljubljana and another Vincentian 
priest were among the latest Slovenian 
priests to be arrested. And Tito’s au- 
thorities have ordered the Carthusian 
monastery of Pleterje to be closed. An- 
other illustration of the lack of religious 
freedom in Yugoslavia is given in the 
information that the only religious per- 
iodical appearing in Slovenia, Oznanilo, 
was confiscated when the sixth issue was 
published. 

The antireligious prejudice of the 
Tito regime has also been carried over 
into such matters as land reform. This 
was shown when the land belonging to 
the Stiona monastery in Slovenia was to 
be distributed. At a meeting at which 
all the inhabitants of the region were 
present, it was decided to exclude from 
distribution those parts of the monas- 
tery’s property which had “historical or 
monumental interest.” This decision dis- 
pleased the Communist land commissar. 
He dissolved the meeting and called a 
new one at which only Communist and 
pro-Communist elements were present. 
At this second meeting, it was decided 
unanimously that all the property of the 
monastery was to be confiscated. 

And now the popular leader of two 
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Archbishop Stepinatz’ trial. At left are the judges, the Archbishop in the center 


million Croatian Catholics, Archbishop 
Stepinatz of Zagreb—who opposed the 
Nazis before Tito had begun to fight, 
who was frequently attacked by the 
Ustashi regime for his refusal to give the 
Fascist salute, and who has courageously 
disputed the right of the Tito regime 
to claim for itself an absolute monopoly 
in every field of human endeavor—has 
been arrested, tried, convicted, and 
jailed. 

The real reason for these actions 
against the Archbishop seems not difh- 
cult to determine. Just previous to his 
arrest he had issued a pastoral letter in 
which he made four appeals to the Gov- 
ernment: “(1) Allow Catholic youth the 
education that the Church and Chris- 
tian conscience demand. (2) Let flowery 
expressions of freedom of conscience 
and religion have their true meaning. 
(3) If freedom is given to the spread of 
materialism and ungodliness, let us have 
full freedom concerning those external 
truths that came from God and lead us 
to God. (4) We demand that the au- 
thorities truly respect our freedom of 
conscience and our religion in the full 
meaning of that word.” 

But these appeals challenged the Tito 
Government’s claim to. an absolute 
monopoly for the state in the field of 
education. And that Government has set 
up a system to ensure political indoctri- 
nation from the earliest elementary 
grades. Education is controlled by Min- 
ister of Education Vladislav Rybnikar, 
assisted by an Educational Commission 
of the Central Government, but both 
are subject for directions to the “Agit- 
Prop,” the section for agitation and 
propaganda of the Central Committee 
of the Yugoslay Communist Party under 
the leadership of Milovan Djilas. 

This conflict between the totalitarian- 
ism of the Moscow-dominated Govern- 
ment of Marshal Tito and the just 


demands of the Catholic Church in 
Yugoslavia has been generated by the 
former’s insistence on preventing any 
exercise of authority apart from that of 
the state. In many speeches throughout 
the country this past summer the Mar- 
shal has admitted as much; thus on Au- 
gust 22, before a women’s meeting in 
Slovenia, he declared, “The present 
authority created by the people belongs 
to the people and not to God. It is not 
true that the people persecute the clergy, 
but the clergy must realize that they 
are just as subject to the state law as al) 
other citizens.” 

The latter statement would be unob- 
jectionable if the law of the state limited 
itself to its proper sphere. But, as is 
clearly evidenced by the new educa- 
tional system, which is totalitarian in 
structure and purpose and _ heavily 
weighted with the Marxist ideology, the 
Yugoslav state is claiming for itself all 
power and all authority, and more par- 
ticularly, for one party—the Communist 
Party—within the state. 

This claim was put forth earlier when 
the new constitution was adopted. Thus 
a Slovenian deputy in December, 1945, 
declared, “The separation of the Church 
from the state has circumvented those 
dark forces which have always supported 
every political centralism; but the peo- 
ple’s power is absolute, and no other 
authority exists beside it.” While the 
changed conditions within the country 
might well have warranted a change in 
the laws governing the relation between 
Church and state, it was clearly evident 
that the Government sought to deprive 
the Church of any effective authority in 
any field. The Government has, in 
short, sought to crush the Church and 
eliminate it from the life of the people, 
because it cannot be absorbed and made 
to serve the purposes of a totalitarian 
regime. 
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Bieutes too has its dis- 


placed persons—people who can’t go 


home. Chicago is a readjustment center 


LL.D Ginzo Nakada had seven sons in the Army. 

( ) tut that didn’t free him from the barbed wire 
wlosure of an ugly relocation center, Sgt. Ben 
uroki, a turret gunner with fifty-eight missions, won 
Distinguished Flying Cross. But that didn’t save 

m from the sting of being called “a lousy: Jap.” 

ink Fujino O'Connor lost a leg while helping to 

cue a lost battalion in France. But that didn’t pre- 
nt his being thrown out of ten California barber 
hops when he tried to get a haircut. 

Japanese Americans, 127,000 of them, have proved 
heir loyalty beyond question. Yet nasty prejudice 
ves on, Dislodged from their Pacific coast homes 

the War Relocation Authority, many were afraid 
return to western hotbeds of race hatred, ‘Twenty 
uusand have found a haven in Chicago. Some are 
ving their community with distinction. Here is 
limpse of what they are doing. 
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California — less 
have 





Remember George Kita who played football for San Diego 
lege and Drake University? The Giants wanted him 
wanted a legal career instead. His clients 
pleased with his know-how as an attorney, 


George 
m quite 


Bill Yamamoto is at work in his own photography studio. He 
was only a high school student when he was forced to leave 

than three years ago. Many pretty Nisei maids 
posed before Bill’s beauty-catching camera since _ then. 






If you look in the Nisei Business Directory, you'll find 
Thomas Hiura upholding high standards in dentistry. An- 
other exile from the West coast, Hiura taught at St. 


Louis University before opening his own modern office. 
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Running a lunch counter in Chicago is far more pleasant This smiling lad, who looks at ease while he tosses an 
than marking time in C relocation center. Mr. and “attacker.” is Professor Masato Tamura, jujitsu. expert. 
Mrs. Yamamoto will tell you that any day—even on days He trained combat men during the war. Self-defense stu- 
when there is no beef or pork. Their son is in the army. dents still shout, “Say, professor, teach me that trick.” 


Since Jimmie Matsumoto came back from overseas, he has In one of his optometry classes at Monroe College, Dr. 
been giving his time to more artistic lines. His mother Uyesugi had a charming pupil. Now she is Mrs. Uyesugi 
8 a stern critic. Faded and broken bric-a-brac gets a and they run their business together. This little girl 
new lease on life when it falls into Jimmie’s hands. needs their help. So does America need its loyal Nisei. 
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A Christmas dinner for a priest in 
China! A simple, practical thought started 
a beautiful custom in many Catholic 
homes. Here is the story behind the 
thought and the custom. 

Four years ago a friend of the missions 
remarked: “Ask the friends of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries to give a priest in 
China a Christmas dinner.” 

An appeal was written and mailed 
just before Christmas. Our friends were 
frankly told a Missionary could not 
travel all the way from China for Christ- 
mas, but nothing would make a Mission- 
ary happier than the thought that his 
friends at home were thinking of him; 
that they would welcome him at their 
table for a special Christmas dinner if he 
were able to be present. To make the 
appeal more attractive and more friendly 
an invitation card for our friends to sign 
was inclosed. They were asked to return 
the invitation with an offering of a dollar. 

The appeal was mailed to all the 
folks who in past years had helped the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China. The 
response was truly wonderful. Not all, 


but many, many people returned the 
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card with their offering. And there were 
some deeply touching incidents. Some 
friends have actually made a family cus- 
tom of setting a place at the table with 
a vacant chair for the absent Missionary 
in far-off China. Others took the appeal 
too literally, and either phoned or wrot2 
to ask: “When will the Missionary arrive 
for dinner? What would he enjoy most? 
We would like to know before we do 
our Christmas shopping so that he will 
really enjoy his visit with us.” 

Each year since we have appealed to 
our friends in the same manner. You 
understand the loneliness of our priests. 
They are far from home and loved ones. 
At Christmas, more than at other times 
of the year, they feel this loneliness very 
keenly. They endure hardships and pri- 
vations because they love our Blessed 
Saviour, and are eager that poor pagans 
should know Him and love Him. But they 
are very human, and their hearts over- 
flow with gratitude when they are re- 
membered by their friends at home. 
(N.B. Read Father 
“Thank You” note on page 30). 


Raphael Vance’s 


Thus ends our Christmas story. 


Linus McSheffrey, C.P. 
Boston, Mass, 
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The Sequel to Our Story 
; A Passionist Missionary begs your hospitality. a ty: 
’ You would invite our Blessed Saviour to your home. The Missionary is Christ’s am- 
‘ hassador. Won't you set a place at your Christmas table for Christ's Missionary by 
’ sending an offering of a dollar in His name? The good God will bless you for your 
y Christian charity. 
f Beginning Christmas Day, a Christmas Novena of Masses will be offered for your 
: . oe . . Cyprian Leonerd, C.P. 
‘ intentions by a Missionary in Hunan, China. Sycamore, Ili. 
; Thus, the Infant Jesus, the Passionist Missionaries, and you will be spiritually united 
‘ during this holy season. 
, Please, now, sign the invitation below, list your intentions on a separate slip of paper, 
» and mail to: 
I 
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The Wonder of a Baby 


THERE IS SOMETHING about Christmas that moves 
even those who make no profession of faith. Even if it is 
only sentimentality, the fact remains that this is a holiday 
which affects those otherwise worldly and hard. Perhaps it 
is that where there is a baby there is faith, for there is the 
promise of a future and that can move even the faithless. 
There is a feeling of a better world coming when one looks 
ata new baby. It stirs hope and a sense of responsibility. 

It is one great strength of the Christian faith that at its 
very foundation there is a baby—not a great conquering hero, 
not a scientist who has worked out the salvation of earth 
with sines and cosines and test tubes, not a wise man who 
has written great books, but a baby. All the noises of the 
gods of Valhalla are not so potent as was, and as still is, the 
first cry of the Baby in the cave in Bethlehem. Their drama 
was of magic and it copied the earth, only it was more heroic 
than the earth. But in the Christian faith, it is the earth 
which copies the Child. 


The Jews looked for a conquering Messias, and they looked ° 


so eagerly for strength and might and glory which they 
thought necessary for a Messias that even yet, save in the 
few of them whose eyes grace has opened, they do not hear 
that small cry that is both the cry of a baby and the wonder 
of the Word made flesh. 


The Christ Child Society 


A GOOD MANY YEARS ago in Washington, a young 
girl lay in an invalid chair. During the preceding year she 
had been taken ill with a disease which affected her so that 
she could no longer walk or move about. She was fortunate 
in that she was surrounded with love and with the aid that 
wealth could bring, but the active life of youth was being 
denied her and all the love and skill in the world seemed 
powerless to bring it back. 

On Christmas Eve she was sitting in her wheel chair in 
the living room when a little colored boy brought in the 
laundry, washed and ironed by his mother. Mary Merrick 
smiled at him and asked him what he wanted for Christmas. 
The boy hesitated and at last suggested timidly a new basket 
for the washing he toted to peoples’ houses. Mary explained 
that she meant something for himself, and he allowed that a 
pair of shoes would be fine. The little invalid smiled and 
told him that perhaps the Christ Child would bring them to 
him. He was to come back the next day, and when he came 
there were the new shoes, the gift of the Child whose own 
birthday this was. 

From such a simple act came the Christ Child Society, an 
organization now of national scope. It sprang from the un- 
selfish love of a young girl who, crippled at a time when 
girls of her age are looking forward to a normal life, refused 
to allow this tragedy to make her also a mental invalid. 

In the course of the next year, the idea of making gifts 
in the name of the Christ Child was paramount in her mind. 
She began planning layettes to be sent out at Christmas time, 
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for since Christmas was the day of the Baby, it seemed fitting 
to clothe babies who were as poor as He had been. Many 
other activities have developed with the years, but the 
making of layettes has remained one of the principal ones. 

Last summer in Washington I attended a national meet- 
ing of Christ Child branches; they were meeting there with 
the original unit. Miss Mary Merrick, white haired now, and 
still in her invalid chair, was speaker at meetings and the 
rest of the time gracious listener and charming hostess. Dele- 
gates from many states gave their reports. Later I saw the 
Convalescent Home which the Society manages, and the 
settlement house where there was an exhibition of articles 
made by the various branches—layettes, box after box of 
them, pink and white and blue, ready to be sent to clothe 
babies who had no more to wrap them when they were born 
than had the Baby in whose name all these were made. I saw 
the camp where during the summer children are sent who 
otherwise would wilt in hot tenements. 

And all this came into being because a young girl, who 
might easily have thought only of herself, and been apparent- 
ly justified in so doing, had thought of someone else, had 
followed the basic law of Christian charity which is love. 


Bread and Milk and Leve 


OUR LORD WAS POOR when He was a baby but He 
was not neglected. The love of Mary and Joseph, of the 
shepherds and the kings, the high of earth and the low, runs 
all through that story, as runs also the fear of Herod, who 
realized that his own danger lay not so much in the kings 
of earth as in this little Child. 

In the whole world every baby is made in the image of 
the Child of Bethlehem, and every child should have the 
love He had. There must be in this great world enough food 
and clothing for every baby born in it and enough love for 
every child, enough to cast out the fear which selfishness 
puts into their lives even before they know what selfishness 
is. In many countries there is hunger and fear today. In our 
own too, but at least here it is dealt with when it becomes 
known. But in other lands there is nothing; in Catholic 
Poland and Hungary as well as in pagan China babies die 
for lack of food and love. 

It is not that many people are really cruel or mean, or 
can remain unmoved before the hunger and fear of a child 
if their own eyes once see it. But a baby’s cry is not very 
loud and is often lost in the world of gain and loss, of storm 
and stress, which fill our days. Yet in the end it is louder 
than all the other sounds; it is perhaps the one sound worth 
listening to. The child in every suffering country is the one 
important reality in the world. 

“Bread and milk and loving eyes, 
Make any baby’s paradise” 
runs the nursery rhyme. If the majority only tried, that 
phrase could become fact for the world’s children. And the 
world would have its reward when these children were grown 
up; for in a world that gave all its children bread and milk 
and love there would be little of the hate which causes wars. 
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INTER had come to Roecarra, a 
\ bare, rocky land in West Galway. 


\ December wind blew over the naked, 
ray fields, whistling through the loose 
tone walls, and making the donkeys 
hiver in their beds of withered bracken. 
Che morning sky was ice blue, streaked 
ith thin bones of cloud. Whitewashed 
houses, which seemed like emanations 
of the earth itself, were cold and forlorn 
in their scattered nakedness. It was early 
morning and no life yet stirred. 
Gradually, a winter sun arose—a dull 
pricot above the mountains lying east. 
its spent rays glided over the land, pick- 
ng a gleam from the houses and mak- 
ing the nearby sea glint with a sparkling 
coldness. But there was no heat from the 
light of the sun as the vicious wind 
lifted a curve of dust from the road 
ind raced along shivering the scanty 
ass and tugging at the hinges on the 
lraughty donkey sheds. Once or twice, 
young cock crowed with a thin, piere- 
ing note, and then a donkey or two 
yrayed to one another. A small boy 
stirred in his bed, twisted and turned, 
trying to draw heat from the wash-worn 
lankets that covered him. His head 
unusually cold and he awoke, blink- 
at the square of window space and 
he arm of sunlight groping through it. 
The room was bare, and the cob- 
bbed beams that held the thatch were 
rrown with years and turf smoke. The 
ry sniffed and drew in a wheezing 
ith of cold air. He was about to curl 
imself up again in the blankets when 
his mother called from the kitchen. 
\re ye asleep, Tommy? It’s time 
you were getting ready for school.” 
She crouched over the hearth, her 
es red-rimmed and smarting with the 
1oke from the fire of turf which she 
d just lighted. The air in the kitchen 
is still cold, and as she moved to the 
ble to prepare the simple breakfast 
teeth chattered and she pinned her 
wwl more tightly around her. She 
used at the dresser, looking at a jug 
buttermilk and a handful of flour 
lay in a tin basin. 
There’s barely enough to make a 
of bread,” she said to herself, and 
n she sighed. 
I'm afraid I'll have to send him to 
shop this morning again.” 
She looked at the Cunard Line calen- 
which had hung on the, wall since 
sa, her only daughter, had gone to 
rica. 
It’s my grief that Teresa hasn’t writ- 
she said to herself. “It’s working 
she must be and it so near Christ- 
Four weeks now since her last 
r came.” 
Listlessly, she stirred the flour in the 
her eyes fastened on an old jug 
the dresser that was stuffed full with 
esa’s letters. 
Then Tommy came into the kitchen 
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in his bare feet and lifted his jacket that 

was warming on the back of a chair by 

the fire. As he pulled it on, he watched 

his mother stirring the flour, and he B , 

smiled to think she would be baking a egging for 

warm cake for his breakfast. He saw her 

take the wooden spoon from the basins 

and tap it gently on the table. 
“Tommy, son,” she said, “run over to 

Mrs. Quirke’s for a quarter stone of when the long-overd 

flour. Maybe, with God’s help, Teresa’s 

letter will come today and we can pay She saw the distraught look on his 

her in the evening. Go on, like a good face, and she put her arm around him 

boy; you’re doing nothing only what’s and stroked his head. 

honest.” “You're not begging from anyone, 
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Tommy and his mothe 





hily bread was not easy for 
things would be different 


fr arrived from America 


son. Mrs. Quirke knows we’re decent 
people and that she'll be paid as soon 
as the letter comes.” 

With heavy reluctance, he opened the 


id him 
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coor and went out into the raw cold- 
ness of the morning. It seemed to him 
that he was continually going to the 
shop for some weeks now, and that he 
brought no money with him and yet 
came back home with flour or tea or 
sugar or a bit of bacon. He didn’t mind 
going when Teresa’s letters arrived, for 
he had always a fistful of money with 
him, and Mrs. Quirke sometimes gave 
him a few sweets for himself and spoke 
to him in a sweet, polite voice. But 
with the long delay on the letter, the 
shopkeeper had got angrier every day. 


Tommy read the strange handwriting as 
if reading with his lips and not his mind 


Now as he drew near the shop he 
went more slowly, keeping guiltily to 
the edge of the road. He could see the 
shop clearly with its fine, slated roof 
powdered with frost. He halted for a 
minute, plucked a blade of grass from 
the side of the road, and then scraped 
the frost off it with his fingernail. He 
glanced at the house again and noticed 
the rolls of fat smoke coming from the 
chimney. Everything about the house 
seemed to the boy to be rich and full, 
and yet repulsive. He would rather go 
to school hungry than face the shop- 
keeper again. But his mother had told 
him to go, and he trudged on till he 
came in front of the house which lay in 
off the road. A big, fat collie dog lay at 
the closed door, and it got up, barking 
furiously as it ran toward the bare- 
legged boy. Tommy edged away from 
it, and though he clenched his fist he 
wished that the dog would bite him or 
knock him down. Then a fat woman, 
very tall, and sleeves rolled above her 
arms, called the dog in a deep, com- 
manding tone—a tone that sent great 
fear into Tommy’s heart and made the 
dog’s tail drop limply between its legs. 
Shyly and nervously, Tommy entered 
the shop, and the same smell of soap 
and paraffin oil confronted him and 
filled him, as it always did, with a feel- 
ing of sharp hostility. But this morning 
he hadn’t time to yield to it. Mrs. 
Quirke was leaning over the counter, 
brows drawn together in a scowl. 

“Well, I suppose the letter has come 
and you’ve come to pay me?” she said 
with curt sarcasm. 


r | YOMMY, pulling at a thread in his 


coat, didn’t raise his head; some 
meal had fallen on the cement floor and 
he pushed his bare toes through it, 
pulled them back again, and made little 
whorls on the floor. 

“What is it you want now?” she said 
sharply, fluttering the pages of a black 
notebook she held in her hand. 

“Please, Mrs. Quirke, my mother 
wants a quarter stone of flour, and if 
Teresa’s letter comes today you'll be 
paid.” 

“Hm! If it doesn’t come you needn’t 
come back, for I'm tired handing things 
to you over the counter and you not fit 
to pay even a rusty halfpenny. Let this 
be the last of it,” and she gave her 
copying-ink pencil a lick and wrote 
something in the black book. As she 
weighed the flour into a paper bag, 
dropping it in with studied exactitude, 
Tommy eyed the yellow sweets that 
were packed tightly in a bottle at the 
side of the knife-marked counter. Pres- 
ently the bag was lifted off the scale and 
tied with a piece of string that came 
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out of a hole in a tin on the counter. 

“There ye are,” said Mrs. Quirke, 
and the next time ye call don’t forget 
to have some money with you.” 

lommy ran with the flour until he 
was well out of sight of the shop, but 
on passing the schoolteacher’s house 
there was a smell of frying bacon sweet- 
ening the cold air, and he knew the 
teacher was at his breakfast and would 
soon be on his way to school. Tommy 
hurried, and when he came into his 
house again his mother had the griddle 
on the fire and there was a great glow 
of heat in the kitchen. 


wasn’t 


I I long until Tommy was 
ready, warm within from the hot- 
cake made from Mrs. Quirke’s flour and 
cold without from the biting wind. He 
started to run, his cotton schoolbag tied 
around his shoulders with cord, bobbing 
up and down on his back. He was glad 


into the shelter of the school 
where his companion kept a place for 
him close to the fire of turf that snored 
in the chimney. 

Through the large, low windows ol 
the school, the three Aran islands could 
be seen lying ever so far out, and often 
when the master turned his back Tommy 
would steal a glance at the window and 
search the sea for a big steamer that 
might be moving up to Galway. But 
nothing could he see except ruffled 
patches of water that were gripped and 
twisted by the fingers of the wind. 

There’d be no letter today again, he 
thought, and tomorrow he would be 
going again to Mrs. Quirke’s and _ beg- 
ging for flour. The thought chilled him, 
and when the teacher rapped the black- 
board with his knuckles Tommy jumped 
and his bag fell with a clatter on the 
floor. His companion laughed and drew 
the teacher down on them, and as a 
punishment Tommy was sent away from 
the fire to the cold side of the room. 
Even there he could not control the 
meanderings of his mind. 

Ihe teacher began a lesson on Aus- 
tralia, and as he talked about the Aus- 
tralian gold fields Tommy made an 
effort to follow him, but his mind 
leaped away and he saw himself digging 
in the rocks behind his house and com- 
ing on shoals of gold coins; and he 
bought his mother a shawl for every day 
in the week, a grand house with blue 
slates, and a shed where he had fat bags 
of flour arranged in rows on the floor, 
and from the rafters there hung flitches 
of bacon just like Mrs. Quirke’s. Then 
there was a room with a shelf in it, and 
on the shelf there were seven glass 
bottles with different colored sweets, 
and each bottle had a label—Monday, 
fuesday, etc. He was about to dip his 
hand into the Friday bottle when an 
abrupt voice broke in on him: 

“Tommy Madden, you don’t mean to 


tu get 
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Tommy, his hands pulling at a thread 
in his coat, didn’t raise his head 


tell me you're sleeping again?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you were dreaming, 
the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tommy, innocently. 

The whole class laughed and gazed 
across at him. 

“Were you dreaming about gold?” 
the teacher added. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, where does it come from?” 

“From Australia, sir.” 

The teacher nodded approval and 
Tommy sat down. Then the wind pat- 
terned sea sand against the windows 
and Tommy shivered and sat closer to 
the boy beside him, all the time restrain- 
ing himself from taking a glance out 
the window to see if any boat had yet 
appeared. 

When school was out he rushed ahead, 
not waiting for the other boys, until he 
came to the post office. The mail car 
had just arrived, and a string of people 
waited anxiously for letters while old 
men hobbling on sticks came for their 
old-age pension money. 

Every day for a long time Tommy had 
waited for the letter, and each day he 
returned home weary with disappoint- 
ment. But today was different. His 
mother’s name was called out and he 
went and got the letter. He examined 
it back and front. There was the same 
red stamp with the queer man’s head 
and the wavy black lines across it. But 
the handwriting was different. It wasn’t 
Teresa’s and there might be no money 
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in it. He placed the letter in a book in 
his bag and started to run. He overtook 
a few of his companions along the road 
and they halted him and asked him to 
come to the turf bog with them. 

“I can’t. I'm in a hurry,” Tommy 
panted. “I’ve a letter for my mother.” 

“The letter will take no harm,” said 
the eldest. “Come on with us. We're 
going to light a fire in the bog and 
roast potatoes at it. Isn’t that right?” 
He turned to the others. 

One of them opened a schoolbag and 
showed Tommy the raw potatoes, and 
then another took out an empty match- 
box filled with salt. 

“If you don’t like to come, you 
needn’t,” the eldest said again. “We'll 
have all the more for ourselves.” And 
he rubbed his hands together and rolled 
his eyes with expectant joy. 

“I'll go with you tomorrow,” Tommy 
said. 

“We'll have no potatoes for tomor- 
row,” they chorused back. 

He stared at them for a minute and 
then his eyes brightened as he thought 
of the letter in his bag. 

“I might have potatoes for all of us 
tomorrow,” he said, and he turned and 
left them. 

“Good old Tommy,” they shouted, 
and threw their caps in the air. 

Tommy’s mother was looking out for 
him, and when she saw the wild hurry 
of him along the road she came down 
from the house to meet him. Breath- 
lessly, he told of the strange letter as he 
drew it from his bag. They went into 
the kitchen and sat at the fire. She 
opened it carefully with a hairpin and 
pulled out a folded sheet with a number 
of bills in it. Delight came on them at 
the sight of the money. The mother 
handed the letter to her son to read the 
English that was in it. 


MMY, his eyes bright with under- — 
standing, took it. Slowly and halt- 


ingly, he made out the strange hand- 
writing as if reading with his lips and 
not with his mind. Then his mother 
clutched at her shawl and a cry like a 
stifled whine broke from her. Teresa 
was dead and her friend had sent home 
all Teresa’s savings. 

“Merciful God,” she said, and she 
took the letter in her hands and stared 
at it. “Read it again, son... read it 
again. It can’t be true!” 

Tommy read it again and his lips 
quivered and he burst into tears, and 
then slowly there drained out of the 
bare silence the sharp realization of 
their loss. 

The mother stretched out her arms to 
him and smothered his head on her 
breast. 

“*Tis the will of God,” she cried, 
“ "tis God’s will,” and as she stroked his 
head her tears wet her hands. 
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A sight still common—homeless German 


HE strongest single impression 1 

brought back from a recent trip 
of four months to Europe is that the 
old continent has become a cockpit of 
contending forces, some from within, 
some from without. The old order in 
Europe has been shattered by the war. 
A stable new order has not come into 
existence. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers, the United States and 
Great Britain, are sparring with each 
other over the weakened, impoverished, 
divided body of continental Europe. 
And within the framework of this in- 
ternational duel there is a struggle of 
internal trends, of which Catholicism, 
Communism, and Socialism are the 
strongest. 

Before I went to Europe last summer 
I prepared a number of questions, to 
which I proposed to seek the answers. 
Were Europe’s wounds in the war mor- 
tal, or only very severe? Had there 
been, or was there widespread starva- 
tion? Was the curve of economic activity 
upward or downward? Had Europe, as 
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children 


was sometimes suggested, passed through 
some kind of definite revolution which 


had irrevocably set the form of its 
political and economic constitution, 
which America could only recognize 


and accept? 
Before I had traveled very far (my 
trip took me to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland), I realized that only a 
very self-confident person would under- 
take to answer these questions with 
and final assurance. In the first 
piace, conditions vary widely from coun- 
try to country, from region to region. 
The black despair of the great cities of 
Germany and Austria finds no reflection 
in the busy prosperity of Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Belgium. There is little or 
no sign of economic recovery in Central 
Furope. But France and Italy, although 
beset with harassing and difficult prob- 
lems, show definite improvement by 
comparison with the situation which 
existed immediately after the end of 
the war. 
There is no 


vlib 


uniformity of economic 
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The Western Powers and the Soviet 
go on sparring with one another over the 


weakened body of Europe 





pattern throughout Europe. Great 
Britain, for instance, is living under 
a stern and effective rationing system, 
which assures everyone a bare sub- 
sistence minimum of food and clothing, 
allows no one to rise much above that 
level, and tends to make the ration 
coupon more important than the 
amount of money in anyone’s pocket. 
Italy, on the other hand, halfheartedly 
rations a few staples—bread, macaroni, 
aud olive oil—but leaves everything else 
to the play of the free market. 

The result is that Americans and 
Britons with money find Rome a much 
more convenient place in which to live, 
eat, and shop than London is under 
present conditions. But the difference 
between the living standards of rich 
and poor is much sharper in Italy, and 
social unrest is consequently more 
serious. 

Moreover, and this is surely a strong 
reason for holding back with snap judg- 
ments about the future of Europe, there 
are few countries in Europe today 
where there element 


seems to be an 
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of permanence or finality about the 
political, economic, and social setup. 

I would feel reasonably confident 
that, if I should go back to Switzer- 
land in 1950, I would find the Swiss 
the same liberty-loving, hard-working, 
Christian, highly civilized people that 
! found in 1946, doing what they could 
to help distress in neighboring coun- 
tries, trying to rekindle the flame of 
European culture, and firmly rejecting, 
in their old and very genuine democ- 
racy, the twin evils of Communism and 
Fascism. But Switzerland is a_ small 
country and was spared the shock of 
involvement in the war. It is unfor- 
tunately not typical of present-day 
Europe. 

No one, it seems to me, could be 
equally sure of’ the stability of present 
political arrangements in France and 
Italy, with their multitude of contend- 
ing parties and their precarious coali- 
tion governments. Germany is a vacuum 
and an enigma. There is an appear- 
ance of surface uniformity in the Com- 


munist-dominated regimes behind Stal- 


in’s iron curtain. But what will happen 
to these regimes if and when the pro- 
tecting support of Soviet bayonets is 
withdrawn? 


HE distress and hunger in many 
fe of Europe are so acute that 
there is every reason for a continuation 
of American relief supplies. Both Mon- 
signor Montini, in the Papal Secretariat 
of State, and Monsignor Weinbacker, 
secretary to Cardinal Innitzer in Vienna, 
spoke with warm appreciation of the 
moral and physical value of American 
Catholic gifts to Europe in its hour of 
need. 

Other relief efforts, denominational 
and secular, have helped Europe’s 
stunted bodies, tired minds, and des- 
pairing souls. But devastation and des- 
truction have been so widespread that 
even the vast shipments of UNRRA, 
reaching the neighborhood of four bil- 
lion dollars worth of food, clothing, 
and rehabilitation supplies (over 70 per 
cent of American origin) have only 
scratched. the surface. 

The nearest approach to starvation 
that I saw personally was in the large 
cities of Germany, especially in Ham- 
burg. People in offices and on the 
streets looked gaunt and sallow. The 
hospitals were reporting hundreds of 
cases of edema, the swelling in these 
cases due to hunger. There were fre- 
quent instances of dizziness and _ col- 
lapse at work. 

Even in Hamburg and other large 
German cities one did not find the 
horrors of a Chinese or Indian famine. 
There were no corpses in the streets. 
Sut there has been in Germany a 
sharp increase in infant mortality and 
in the death rate among the very old, 
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along with a pronounced decline in 
the birth rate. 

A foreign journalist once asked a 
leading official in UNRRA to designate 
a single town or village in Italy where 
people were literally starving to death. 
It was impossible to indicate any such 
place. The food situation in Europe 
is somewhere between the two extreme 
types of report which contradict each 
ether and confuse the American pub- 
lic. 

There has not been general mass 
starvation, except possibly under cer- 
tain abnormal political conditions, as 
when great numbers of Germans and 
people of German origin were being 
Griven out of their homes in Eastern 
Germany and the Sudeten districts of 
Czecho-Slovakia. One hears in Germany 
some very grim reports of what hap- 
pened during these deportations. But 
verification on the spot by independent 
observers was difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, it would be 
cruelly inaccurate to conclude that, be- 
cause good hotels in Paris and Rome 
and Army messes in Berlin and Vienna 
serve excellent and abundant food, there 
is no distress. The food and fuel situa- 
tions in most European countries will 
remain unsatisfactory for many years. 
But the general curve of the standard 
of living seems to be rising from the 
extremely low level which was touched 
during and immediately after the war, 
except in Germany. There conditions 
seem to be worse than they were when 
the occupation began. The remedy does 
not lie merely in a continuation of 
the public and private relief which 
has kept millions of Germans alive in 
a half-starved and pauperized condi- 
tion. 

It lies in all-out repudiation of the 
inhumanity and folly of the Morgen- 
thau Plan, in not only permitting but 
encouraging and promoting a_large- 
scale revival of German foreign trade. 
This is the only means by which the 
Germans can support themselves and 
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gradually work their way back to a 
tolerable existence. 

One inevitably brings back a variety 
of vivid impressions from war-torn and 
war-wrecked Europe, impressions of 
fearful human suffering and_ tragedy, 
and also impressions of human resilience 
and courage. There are over a million 
men and women without a country 
in Europe today, D.P.’s (displaced per- 
sons) who are housed in UNRRA camps 
or who are living as refugees, some- 
times hiding out under false names 
and passports in Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, Sweden, and other coun. 
tries. 

Among them are Poles, Balts, Jews, 
Ukrainians, Russians, and Yugoslavs. If 
one talks with even a small propor- 
tion of these hapless refugees one gets 
a picture of man’s inhumanity to man 
which almost makes one despair of the 
human race in this iron age. Yet the 
very courage, determination, and_per- 
tinacity of the D.P.’s, their unwilling- 
ness to live under regimes where there 
is no freedom, has its encouraging side. 
Typical of their spirit was the daring 
exploit, which gained so much publicity 
last month, of a small group of Es- 
tonians, who, fearing that Sweden might 
not give them permanent refuge, 
crossed the Atlantic in a small sloop 
to seek asylum in the United States. 


T a time when the merits of demo- 

cratic versus totalitarian systems are 
debated, it is surely significant that 
practically every one of these refugees 
is from the Soviet Union, or from a 
Soviet-dominated country. One does not 
find citizens of free countries, Ameri- 
cans or British, French or Belgians. 
Swiss or Dutch, subjecting themselves 
to voluntary expatriation. 

I remembered Vienna from _ before 
the war as a city of cosmopolitan charm 
and gaiety, with many first-class hotels 
and restaurants and innumerable cafés, 
where one could read newspapers in 
almost all the European languages to 
an accompaniment of Strauss and Lehar 
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waltzes. The Vienna I saw last summer 
was almost unrecognizable, not only 
because of the war damage, severe, but 
not so sweeping as in the larger Ger- 
man cities, but because of the almost 
unimaginably drab bleakness of every- 
day life. 

Without the help of the military 
government authorities, one could not 
have obtained a room in a hotel or 
bought a meal in a restaurant. The 
cafés were dead, except for a few 
which were reserved for the troops of 
occupation. One could have combed 
Vienna without finding a Wiener 
Schnitzel, except perhaps in an officers’ 
mess. 

One was also struck by what seemed 
to be the intrusion of Asia into this 
old European city. Many of the Soviet 
soldiers are slant-eyed, yellow- or brown- 
skinned natives of Oriental regions of 
the Soviet Union. The huge portraits 
of Lenin and Stalin which are put up 
in front of Soviet headquarters look 
like the memorials of some barbarian 
conqueror. 

If one would believe the Soviet prop- 
aganda posters which are posted up 
in the Austrian capital, one would come 
to the conclusion that the Red Army 
is a benevolent organization, specializ- 
ing in’ rebuilding broken bridges and 
organizing Christmas parties for child- 
ren. But Viennese tell a different story. 

Vienna has known foreign occupa- 
tion in the past, especially during the 
Napoleonic Wars. But never has it lived 
through an ordeal comparable with 
what happened when the Red Army 
swarmed into the city in the spring 
of 1945. There was a fearful and pro- 
longed orgy of violence and rape, loot- 
ing and drunkenness. A high ecclesias- 
tical authority told me that sixty thou- 
sand women had been ‘violated; the 
editor of a Social Democratic newspaper 
thought the figure was closer to one 
hundred thousand. Again and again 
Austrians. and Germans said to me: 

“We listened illegally to the British 
radio which told us that a civilized, 
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disciplined Russian army was coming 
to liberate us from the Nazis. But for 
once, unfortunately, it was Goebbels 
who told us the truth. The one true 
thing he did tell us was about the 
Russians. He couldn’t have made them 
out worse than they actually were.” 

Amid all the debris and desolation 
and bitter memories of the unspeakable 
horrors of the air raids and the sack 
of the cities, one is sometimes en- 
couraged to find that cultural life is 
not entirely extinguished. Austria _re- 
vived the famous Salzburg musical fes- 
tival last summer, with the aid and 
encouragement of General Mark Clark 
and the American occupation authori- 
ties, and the musical performance was 
quite creditable. 


PERA houses and theaters survive 
Bd most unfavorable condi- 
tions. It is an eerie sensation sometimes 
to wander at night amid the rubble 
and ruins of a city like Frankfurt or 
Munich and hear the music of Chopin 
and Beethoven in some house or part 
of a house which escaped the general 
wreckage. 

Europe has experienced a_ terrific 
shock, as the ruins of so many of the 
monuments of its old culture and civil- 
ization show. But the roots of that old 
culture and civilization are deep and 
vital. It is not an accurate analysis of 
the situation to write Europe off as a 
lost continent, to assume that it will 
inevitably be submerged beneath a 
wave of twentieth-century materialistic 
totalitarian barbarism. The danger is 
there, and it is unmistakable. But the 
forces of resistance are there also. 

One is struck by the visible growth 
of Communist propaganda in western 
Europe. Communist parties in France 
and Italy possess. a large mass follow- 
ing, much larger, in proportion to 
population, than Communist parties in 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada. 

The French Communist Party, led 





by Maurice Thorez (who deserted from 
the French Army when Stalin was on 
cordial terms with Hitler and Com- 

munists denounced the war as “im- 

perialist,” and who spent many of the 

war years in Moscow) and Jacques Du- 

clos, claims a million members. It is 

well organized and well disciplined. It 

does not permit the open divergencies’ 
of opinion within its ranks which some- 

times crop up in the two other large 

French parties, the Socialists and the 

Popular Republican Movement. 

Many copies of L’Humanité, the 
French daily Communist newspaper, are 
posted up every day over Paris, so that 
people may read them free of charge. 
Communist posters are also very much 
in evidence. It is interesting to note 
that the French Communists, in their 
propaganda, do not call for immediate 
violent revolution. Taking the support 
of a considerable part of the industrial 
workers for granted, they try to con- 
vince the peasants and the middle class 
that they are good Frenchmen, with a 
progressive social program. 

The Communist tactics in France and 
other west European countries are dif- 
ferent from those which Lenin followed 
in Russia in 1917. Whereas Lenin em- 
phasized class war, violent expropria- 
tion of property, antinational feeling, 
the west European Communists try to 
mask themselves as good patriots, who 
are not even on speaking terms with 
Moscow. 

Whereas the Russian Communists 
made a revolution in order to seize 
power, the west European Communists 
are trying to reverse the process by get- 
ting a share of power in order later 
to carry through a revolution. So they 
entrench themselves in the leadership 
of the trade-union movements in France 
and Italy. They build up political ma- 
chines in the ministries which they 
hold in coalition cabinets. 

Several European developments cast 
revealing light on the ultimate purposes 
of the Communists. Most informative 





> One 
viewed two boys for a position. He placed a 
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morning, Andrew Carnegie  inter- 


package in front of each, and then told the 
boys to start unwrapping. 


Fame—XX Xi 


One boy carefully untied the string and 


placed it in a drawer. The other reached for 
a pair of scissors, snipped the twine, and tossed 





it into the wastebasket. Carnegie then 
asked the boys to wait outside. 

“Shall I hire the boy who saved the 
string?” his secretary asked. 

“No, I want the other boy,” said 
the steel magnate. “The days of string 
saving are over. We're time savers 
now.” 








Evidence 


> Seven-year-old Mary had a puppy of which 
she was particularly fond. As a rule she 
would play with it for hours on end, but 
there came a day she suddenly refused to 
touch it, or even allow it to come near her. 
Asked why, she explained that she had heard 
her parents telling about germs and how 
bad they are for little girls, and that her 


puppy had germs. 





“Oh, no, Mary,” smiled her mother, “you must be mistaken. There 


are no germs on your puppy.” 


“But there are, Mother,” Mary insisted. “I just know there are.” 
“How are you so certain?” asked her mother indulgently. 
Mary's reply was definite. “I just saw one hop.” 


—John E. Donovan 





is the situation which has developed in 
Poland, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and other 
countries where the Communists have 
been placed in power by the bayonets 
of the Red Army. Everywhere one finds 
a very similar pattern, imitated from 
Russia, of political tyranny and large- 
scale nationalization of economic énter- 
prises. One may also note that Com- 
munist parties in Europe as everywhere 
in the world, follow a “made-in-Mos- 
cow” party line. One of their chief 
functions is to spread anti-American 
propaganda, to play up and exaggerate 
every real or alleged misdeed of Ameri- 
can troops, while holding up the Red 
\rmy as a model of good conduct. This 
last type of propaganda, to be sure, is 
effective only in countries which have 
not known Soviet occupation. 

While the force of Communism, 
backed as it is by the powerful resources 
of the Soviet state, is not to be under- 
estimated, there are also strong forces of 
resistance. One of these is democratic 
socialism. Giuseppe Saragat, President 
of the Italian Constituent Assembly and 
leader of the wing of the Italian So- 
cialist Party which is opposed to collabo- 
ration with the Communists, said to me 
when I talked with him in Rome: 

“Nothing separates us from the Com- 
munists—except an abyss.” 

Clement Attlee, Prime Minister in 
Great Britain’s Labor Government, tore 
the mask from the frequent Communist 
misuse of such words as “democracy,” 
‘freedom,” and “fascism” when he told 
the British ‘Trade Union Congress re- 
cently: 

“Let me say democracy is becoming a 
much-abused word. It is often used, by 
those who have never understood or 
practiced democratic principles, to mean 
the achievement of power, by hook or 
crook, by the Communist Party, while 
freedom means the denial of liberty to 
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all those who refuse to accept the Com- 
munist philosophy. 

“Everyone who does not take his 
orders from the Communists is described 
as a Fascist. The criterion by which 
these people judge their action is a 
simple one. If in any part of the world 
the Communist Party, by no matter 
what means, is in power, that is dem- 
ocracy. If anywhere the Communists 
fail, then, however fair the conditions, 
it is regarded as fascism.” 

When I was in Berlin I admired the 
courage of the independent Social 
Democrats. Berlin is an island sur- 
rounded by the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion. Many German Social Democrats 
have been imprisoned by the Russians 
in Buchenwald and other concentration 
camps formerly used by the Nazis. The 
German Social Democrats were not re- 
ceiving from the American and British 
occupation authorities any support or 
encouragement comparable with what 
the Russians gave to their satellite group, 
the so-called Socialist Unity Party. 

But the German Social Democrats in 
Berlin went out to the people and, 
with the most meager resources; car- 
ried on a political campaign that led 
to the amazing victory of October 20, 
when the Social Democrats polled al- 
most half the total number of votes 
and the Socialist Unity Party less than 
one-fifth. 

The Catholic Church and _ political 
parties which take their stand on the 
basis of Catholic principles have dis- 
played similar courage and resolution. 
The murder of hundreds of priests in 
Yugoslavia and the sentence of sixteen 
years at hard labor which a totalitarian 
court imposed on the Archbishop of 
Zagreb, Aloysius Stepinatz, have not 
produced the expected effect of intim- 
idation. Almost immediately after the 
sentence against Stepinatz, August Card- 









inal Hlond, in Poland, issued a pastoral 
letter reminding the people that Poland 
was a Catholic and democratic nation 
and that some nations had turned away 
from God. The letter stated that it was 
every Catholic’s responsibility to vote 
in the coming Polish election, and that 
it was his duty to vote for the party 
that would defend his Faith. 

The Soviet Government and its 
cosmopolitan Communist International 
agents have perhaps not reckoned with 
the force of resistance to totalitarian 
tyranny which is represented by the 
predomimantly Catholic faith of such 
peoples in the area behind the iron 
curtain as the Poles, Hungarians, Aus- 
trians, Croats, Slovenes, Slovaks, and 
Lithuanians. And commentators who 
see the struggle for the future of Europe 
as exclusively a struggle between to- 
talitarian Communism and democratic 
socialism are overlooking the evidence 
of a number of free election returns, 
evidence which indicates the existence 
of a third force with an impressive mass 
following. This third force is represented 
by parties which, while they are not 
narrowly confessional in character, are 
avowedly animated by Catholic moral 
and social principles. 

Such groups (the Popular Republican 
Movement in France, the Christian 
Democrats in Italy, the Social Christians 
in Belgium, the Christian Democratic 
Union in Germany, which also enjoys 
the support of Protestants in the non- 
Catholic parts of Germany) have come 
out stronger than any other individual 
party in recent elections in France, Italy, 
South Germany, Austria, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. 


ERHAPS a time may come when 

there will be a closer understanding 
between these Catholic parties and the 
Socialists who are definitely opposed to 
Communism. Such an understanding 
would facilitate the formation, on a 
democratic parliamentary basis, of gov- 
ernments without Communists. 

Meanwhile the struggle goes on in the 
European cockpit, the struggle of trends 
within countries, and the irrepressible 
struggle between the Soviet Union and 
the Western powers on the international 
stage. It is not an American or a British 
purpose to impose puppet governments 
on the nations of western Europe, as 
Russia has imposed puppet governments 
in eastern Europe. 

But it is, or should be, an American 
purpose to support by every means in 
our power the resurrection of that Eu- 
rope which was so much more than a 
geographical expression, that was the 
stronghold of Western civilization in its 
classical, medieval, and modern phases, 
that was the source of so much that en- 
riched our own intellectual and spiritual 
heritage. 
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Wide World 


The Witnesses hold a convention. Zealous oldtimer enjoys the role of newsboy 


Watchtower Zealots 


By T. J. McINERNEY 


T was one of those infrequently quiet 

Saturday afternoons. The lady of the 
house had taken the children into town 
for their quarterly shoe replacements. 
Before the solitude could be put to 
some practical use, the quiet was broken 
by the soft bing-bong of the newfangled 
chimes which have replaced the old- 
fashioned doorbell. 

There was no reason to suspect that 
the young man with the brief case who 
had made the chimes ring was not just 
another of the horde of young men who 
had been calling of late, with a frequen- 
cy that grew apace with the rate of 
demobilization, in connection with a 
sales campaign on behalf of some prod- 
uct or a survey of consumer preferences. 
As the door opened, his manner became 
bustling and from his lips there came 
the startling greeting: 

“Good afternoon, brother! I am a 
servant of the Lord assigned to look 
after the faithful in this kingdom. 1 
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bring you the blessing of Jehovah God! 
May I come in?” 

It wasn't easy to recognize a Jehovah 
Witness without his characteristic por- 
table phonograph and records which 
reach a new high of vituperation in their 
attacks on the Catholic Church and its 
hierarchy. Nor was it easy to restrain the 
almost instinctive impulse to close the 
door in the face of a disciple of one 
of the most rabid of all anti-Catholic 
cults. But the desire to hear at first hand 
some of the propaganda put out by this 
strange, paradoxical sect overcame the 
impulse and I let him continue. 

For the next twenty minutes I listened 


Heralds of a new gos- 
pel, Jehovah’s Witnesses are 


resourceful and dangerous 


to the strangest assortment of double 
talk, punctuated with frequent refer- 
ences to “Christ Jesus” and Jehovah 
God.” It all added up to one conclusion: 
the Jehovah Witnesses were put on 
earth by none other than Jehovah Him- 
self to save the world from all forms 
of religion. And who is “Jehovah?” The 
Witness gave the answer to that ques- 
tion by reading from the cult’s own 
American Standard Version of the Bible, 
Psalm 83, verse 18: 

“That men may know that thou, 
whose name alone is Jehovah, art the 
most high all over the world.” And then, 
to springboard into his own role as a 
Witness, he turned to his special version 
of Exodus, 6:3: 

“And I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob by the name of 
God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them.” 

At this point I thought it best to let 
my visitor know that I was a Catholic 
and that it was my understanding that 
his Witnesses were anti-Catholic in prin- 
ciple, doctrine, and public utterances. 

“Jehovah’s Witnesses seek only to 
bring the true message of Christ Jesus 
to all the faithful,” the young man re- 
plied in an injured tone. He then went 
on to explain that it is the belief of the 
Witnesses that the “Old World” ended 
in “A.D. 1914” and that since that time 
“the Lord Jesus Christ has been placed 
by Jehovah upon His throne of author- 
ity, has ousted Satan from heaven, and is 
proceeding to the establishment of the 
new earth of the ‘New World.’ Only 
through “Jehovah’s kingdom,” this 
young man insisted earnestly, can the 
“complete establishment of righteous- 
ness in the earth” be brought about. 

It was time for my visitor to leave, 
but he had still another message: 

“Perhaps you would like to attend 
one of our meetings?” he inquired. From 
out of the brief case came a little pam- 
phlet listing the addresses of some 
twenty “Kingdom Halls” in the New 
York area, at which meetings are held 
twice weekly: on Thursdays and Sun- 
days. I would have ample opportunity 
to ask questions and to take part in the 
“Bible Study” period which is a feature 
of the meetings. Leaving a number of 
questions unanswered and a feeling of 
confusion as to what the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses seek to accomplish by their pecu- 
liar methods, the representative dropped 
a handful of literature at my feet and 
vanished down the street. 

Such was my first direct contact with 
the cult which for many years has poured 
out an endless stream of anti-Catholic 
and un-American propaganda and 
teachings. You have very likely seen 
Jehovah Witnesses’ agents peddling the 
cult’s literature on street corners and 
from house to house. Perhaps you have 
had the affliction of having to listen to 
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their phonographic recordings either on 
the portable phonographs or the sound 
trucks which were once used so prolifi- 
cally. Or you may have had your radio 
tuned into one of the small-station 
broadcasts which the organization used 
so much before the war. In any case, you 
would have discovered that the main 
theme of the Jehovah “line” is that all 
forms of religion, particularly the Roman 
Catholic, are undesirable and that the 
only acceptable substitute is that offered 
by the Witnesses. They do not claim 
that their teachings fall into the cate- 
gory of “religion,” but that what they 
offer is a form of “theocracy” which, 
according to them, is utopian in charac- 
ter 


N_ inspection of the literature 
Pian at my feet by the caller and 
4 comparison with previous issues in the 
files of the Public Library indicate be- 
yond doubt that the cult regards the 
Catholic Church as its greatest enemy. 
Certainly, the Church sustains the brunt 
of its attacks in its semimonthly Watch- 
tower and in the biweekly Consolation. 

Despite the apparent falsehoods snd 
the misinterpretations of religious fact 
to be found wholesale in every issue 
of both of these publications, which 
sell for five cents each, they cannot be 
taken lightly, because they are printed 
and circulated in such large numbers. 
In 1945, for example, the circulation 
of the Watchtower in this country was 
11,575,655, compared with 10,437,498 
in 1944, while that of Consolation was 
7,757,200 last year, against 7,460,500 the 
previous year. 


Some idea of the enormous volume 
of the propaganda turned out bv the 
Witnesses may be gleaned from the fact 
that last year the organization produced 
a total of 67,454,212 pieces of printed 
matter, including books, bibles, the two 
magazines mentioned above, advertising 
leaflets and calendars. This compares 
with a similar total of 46,055,336 print- 
ed pieces in 1944. The greatest increase 
was in the number of leaflets turned out 
to publicize the increasing number of 
“kingdoms” set up in various communi- 
ties and to direct attention’ to the Wit- 
nesses’ own radio station, WBBR. 

While the sect’s broadcasting activi- 
ties are on a relatively minor scale, the 
printing and publishing phase of their 
work is in the “big business” category, 
as might be deduced from the figures 
just cited. The extent of this activity 
can be accurately judged only through 
a visit to the scene of the work. Such a 
visit takes you down into the “Brook- 
lyn Heights” section of that borough, 
to a point near the Brooklyn end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. At No. 117 Adams 
Street, corner of Prospect Street, stands 
a modern, eight-story industrial build- 
ing which the Brooklyn Tax Depart- 
ment carries on its books at an assessed 
valuation of $30,000 for the land and 
$295,000 for the building. Although 
there isn’t a single identifying sign or 
other indication of what the building 
is used for, this is the principal publish- 
ing plant of the Witnesses in America. 
Last year it used up 2,688 tons of paper. 

Just inside the door at the main en- 
trance is a triangular-shaped reception 


desk, presided over by a_ personable. 


International 


Indoctrination starts early. Witnesses’ children are often militant apostles 










young man who explains that he is not 
a minister, but rather “a servant of the 
Lord.” He doesn’t inquire who you are 
or what your real business, if any, might 
be, but cheerfully dispenses information. 

If you display enough interest in the 
work of the Witnesses, the gracious re- 
ceptionist will invite you to make a 
tour of inspection of the building. From 
the eighth floor down to the first, the 
structure presents a picture of zealous 
industry as members of the cult go 
about their printing, binding, ink-mak- 
ing, mailing, clerical, and other activi- 
ties. You will see a large loading plat- 
form, piled high with close to a hundred 
mail pouches containing newly printed 
literature on its way to various “king- 
doms.” 

If you inquire as to how these work- 
ers are recruited, you are told, with un- 
mistakable pride in the guide’s voice, 
that about one thousand members of 
the sect work daily at this plant for 
eight and one-half hours and do so “in 
the service of the Jehovah God” without 
any remuneration other. than the noi- 
mal subsistence provided by the sect. 
Most of these workers, including larec 
numbers of married couples, live at the 
cult’s Bethel Home at 124 Columbia 
Heights, in a residential area of down- 
town Brooklyn. 

On Staten Island, New York, the Wit- 
nesses operate a huge vegetable garden 
and chicken ranch. This keeps the 
“family” supplied with fresh verctables 
throughout the growing season, with 
eggs and fowl for the table. During tic 
summer months, thousands of quarts ol 
garden products are canned. 

Up in South Lansing, New York, 
near Ithaca, is “Kingdom Farm,” which 
houses the Watchtower Bible College 
of Gilead and from which only last 
January a graduating class of ninety- 
one new “servants of the Lord” were 
turned loose on a world which already 
had its share of religious fakers and 
rabble-rousers. 

If you dig into the origin of this 
strange cult, you find that its begin- 
nings were somewhat inauspicious. The 
man who brought the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses into being was “Pastor” Charles 
T. Russell, a native of Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
where he was born in 1852. His parents 
brought him up, on Presbyterian doc- 
trine as taught in a Congregational 
church attended by the family. At the 
age of sixteen, he was a clerk in his 
father’s haberdashery store in Pitts- 
burgh. In between sales of shirts, ties. 
socks, etc., Russell gave much thought 
to what he called. “human systems ol 
Bible interpretation.” As a result, it is 
recorded, he “lost his faith” in these 
systems and began to evolve his own 
interpretation. 

In 1876, when he was twenty-fouw 
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years old, Russell came to the conclu. , 


sion, from biblical “calculations,” that 
the Second Coming of Christ had taken 
place, invisibly, of course, two years 
earlier. The haberdashery business had 
long since lost its appeal for him and 
he decided to give up business entirely 
to devote his time and energy to the 
preaching of this “astonishing truth.” 
Russell proclaimed that he had been 
“ordained” by the Holy Spirit and that 
his personal mission was to be the pre- 
cursor of Christ’s “Millennial Reign” 
from 1914 to 2914. 


OR even a self-styled “leader of the 

people,” his personal life was far 
from tranquil. In 1897 he was sued for 
divorce, his wife charging him with in- 
fidelity and cruelty. After hearing the 
testimony in the case, the court was 
moved to remark that Russell’s “egotism 
and extravagant self-praise was enough 
to necessarily render the life of any sen- 
sitive Christian woman an_ intolerable 
burden.” Subsequently, he was again 
brought into court on a charge of de- 
frauding farmers by selling them what 
he called “miracle wheat” at sixty dol- 
lars a bushel and was ordered to refund 
the money to his victims. In 1916, while 
traveling trom the West Coast to Brook- 
lyn, Russell was called by his Maker to 
give an accounting of the false witness- 
ing which he had been bearing over a 
period of forty years. 

Patiently waiting to accept the mantle 
of Russell was one “Judge” Joseph F. 
Rutherford. Russell's attorney in the 
many litigations in which he was. en- 
gaged during his career. Rutherford en- 
joyed Russell’s confidence. had, in fact, 
been named a member of the advisory 
hoard which the latter had set up to 
direct the paper he had established to 
serve as his mouthpiece. Zion’s Watch- 
tower. 

Rutherford was a prolific writer and 
loved to make speeches. He set the Je- 
hovah Witnesses up as a_ big-business 
enterprise under the name of “The 
Watchtower Bible and Tract Society” 
and developed the Watchtower and 
Consolation into their present circula- 
tions. 


During his twenty-six-year reign as 
head of the cult, Rutherford consoli- 
dated the organization “bequeathed” to 
him by Russell. In 1931, he persuaded 
his followers to repudiate the various 
descriptions by which they were known 
and to refer to themselves only as “Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah.” They thereupon 
dropped such appellations as “Rus- 
sellites,” “Millennial Dawn People,” 
“Standfasters,” and other more or less 
“corny” names. 

Russell contended in his public utter- 
ances that the Catholic Church was 
wrong in its doctrine that God sent His 
Only-begotten Son to save the world. 
According to the robeless Judge, He 
really sent Michael the Archangel who 
was a human creature only until his 
baptism, at which time he was “begot- 
ten” by Jehovah to the “divine nature.” 

Just as it did for Russell, the West 
Coast turned out to be a “nemesis” for 
Rutherford. On January 8, 1942, while 
visiting the Witnesses’ headquarters in 
San Diego, California, he passed away. 
The San Diego quarters bears the name 
“Beth-Sarim,” which Rutherford  ex- 
plained meant “House of Princes.” At 
its dedication, the Witnesses had pub- 
licly deeded it to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David, and “other righteous men of 
old.” 

It was Rutherford’s wish that he be 
buried at Beth-Sarim and the San Diego 
Witnesses did their best to fulfill it. The 
local authorities refused to go along 
with the plan to convert Beth-Sarim 
into a Rutherford “shrine” and refused 
to grant the necessary permission to 
inter the remains on private grounds. 
The San Diego members of the cult 
brought in 14,693 names on a petition 
designed to get the local authorities to 
change their minds, but the move was 
unsuccessful. Rutherford’s body was 
brought back to Brooklyn and privately 
interred on Staten Island, not far from 
the vegetables and the chickens. 

The successor to Rutherford is Nathan 
Homer Knorr, who rose from clerk to 
general manager in the Witnesses’ pub- 
lishing plant. He was elected president 
ot the Watchtower Bible & Tract 
Society On Rutherford’s death. Appar- 
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ently taking his cue from the unfavor- 
able publicity achieved by Russell and 
Rutherford, Knorr shuns personal pub- 
licity. He does considerable traveling 
for the Society. This year he made a 10). 
week tour of Europe. 

The present status of the cult is some- 
thing like this: There are about 500,000 
Jehovah Witnesses in the United States 
with nearly 3,000,000 scattered through- 
out the world. The figure quoted for 


‘this country includes about 3,000 “serv- 


ants of the Lord” languishing in various 
jails, where they have been confined 
after having been found guilty of 
violating the draft laws. Contending 
that they would “fight only for Je- 
hovah,” members of the sect in the 
draft-age brackets sought deferment as 
“ministers,” but very few were so re- 
garded by Selective Service Boards. In 
accordance with an established proce- 
dure, they simply refused to report for 
induction when so ordered, were subse- 
quently adjudged delinquent, arrested, 
tried, and imprisoned. 

The children of Jehovah Witnesses 
have become objects of contempt in 
many public schools because, at parental 
insistence, they have refused to salute 
the American flag. 

Undaunted by the persecution which 
has grected their attempts to invade un- 
friendly, or what they call “hot” regions. 
the Witnesses, in the year 1946 were 
planning far ahead. With an eye to cor- 
ralling some of the 12,500,000 nonre- 
ligionist Negroes in this country, they 
have adopted a paternalist attitude to- 
ward the colored people, encouraging 
them to enter Gilead College and also 
setting up local “kingdoms” in the 
populous Negro sections of the South 
and in the larger cities of the North. 


ITH their portable phonograph 


and sound-truck method of dis- 
seminating propaganda having proved 
ineffective, the Witnesses are now con- 
centrating on the printed word and the 
local “kingdom” twice-a-week meetings 
as a means of gaining public attention. 
Numerically, they are just about as 
strong in this country as are the Com- 
munists—and just about as potentially 
dangerous if permitted to continue un- 
checked and unopposed their Commu- 
nistic-parallel doctrine of being dead 


>» The young members of the Sun- 


set against all forms of religion and 
day School class were gathered around 


seeking to overthrow all forms of world 
the teacher. The lesson for the day government in favor of their own theo- 

concerned. the virtue of unselfishness. cratic system. While Communism seeks 

In an effort to get the point across to rule the world from Moscow, the 

to the children, the teacher addressed Jehovahs would do it from some place 

a question to Johnny, one of the brighter pupils of the class. of their own selection. As they continue 
“If your mother gave you two apples, Johnny, and told you to give to bear false witness against their 
one to your brother, would you give him the little one or the big one?” religion-minded neighbors, they will 
“Do you mean my little brother or my big brother?” was Johnny's continue to merit closer and more mili- 


unexpected reply. tant surveillance on the part of all those 
who value religious freedom. 
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)D how silent and lonely a house 
an be when the children are 
The colored bulbs winked 
decorated tree across the street 

ed just enough light into the liv- 
m for Helen to find her way to 
table and snap on a small lamp. 


She tiptoed to the wing chair by the 
mantel and put down the box of pres- 
ents. 

Margaret and Little Helen’s stockings 
hung side by side over the fireplace, 
held down by the silver candlesticks. 
Howard’s woolen one was well apart 


“Do you like the decorations?” Helen 
asked, to keep him with her longer 


from theirs, as befits an elder brother 
of eleven, and was held down by the 
miniature knight in armor which his 
father had given him. Seeing the empty 
space where big Howard had only a year 
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a % Smallest Gift : or sitenindiailiniiibe 


ago laughingly hung up his huge golf 
stocking for her to fill’ with fruit and 
senseless little gifts, Helen felt the lone- 
liness within her grow almost intoler- 
able. Although she blinked her eyes 
rapidly and told herself sternly that it 
was ridiculous to shed tears over a hus- 
band perfectly safe in Germany, the 
little lights across the street were like 
shimmering stars, and the colors melted 
when she looked at them. 


HE remembered the foolish pink 

sock that she had found that Christ- 
mas morning and how Howard and the 
girls had listened openmouthed while 
their father explained that Santa Claus 
must have been in a hurry when it 
came to remembering Helen, because 
all it contained was an apple, an orange, 
and a diamond ring in a box with blue 
velvet lining. 

Missing with all her heart the whis- 
pered excitement of sharing the rite 
with her husband, Helen took the stock- 
ings from the mantel in silence and laid 
them beside the box of fruit and small 
gifts. Kneeling on the floor at the arm 
of Howard’s big chair, she carefully 
filled Margaret’s stocking, then Little 
Helen’s. Shopping for daughters of five 
and seven was not too difficult; she 
knew Little Helen would enjoy the 
water-color set and the bright alphabet 
blocks. And Margaret had been specifi- 
cally helpful in her letters to the North 
Pole. The doll clothes were sure to make 
a hit. 

Suiting Howard was a more ticklish 
matter. There was the knife with the 
compass in the handle, the tools for his 
model airplane work, but it was hard to 
know for certain whether Howard would 
be pleased or not. In many ways he was 
exactly like his father: unpredictable, 
quick to anger, yet extremely sensitive. 
Just a few hours ago, for instance, he 
had balked at hanging up a stocking at 
all and had stood before her, feet 
planted wide apart, and said, “I'd just 
rather not hang one up this year.” 
When Helen had asked why he had said 
he simply didn’t want to, that’s all, and 
had looked at her in his curious, resent- 
ful way as though to say, “I don’t have 
to tell you everything. My deeds are my 
own.” 

Helen had joked with him, then 
cajoled. Intuitively she had divined a 
reason. “It isn’t just for children, dar- 
ling. Are you ashamed to hang up your 
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stocking because Little Helen and Mar- 
garet are doing it?” 

He had looked straight at her, un- 
daunted. “Then why don't you do it 
too?” 

Thinking back, Helen felt fresh tears 
close to the surface. What had she said 
—something vague about Howard’s 
being away. How could she describe to 
her man-baby who stood so firmly before 
her the ache that was covering her 
heart? He only eleven. To him 
Howard was “Daddy,” not beloved hus- 
band, shield, and comforter. She smiled 
ruefully, remembering that young 
Howard was man of the family until 
big Howard should come home. 

Helen finished filling up the stockings 
and replaced them carefully. She ad- 
justed the sprays of holly and mistletoe 
about the candlesticks and hung three 
huge candy canes from the mantel. It 
looked almost as it had last“year. She 
would try hard to hide the lost feeling 
in the morning, but the emptiness 
would be even worse then. 

Just as she prepared to go and turned 
toward the lamp there was a light foot- 
fzll at the door. There stood her son, 
barefooted and in his blue robe, regard- 
ing her solemnly. He held two small 
packages in his arms. 

“I wanted to bring these down,” he 
said quietly, “before tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“But Howie, 
bed asleep.” 

He flinched a 
couldn't sleep.” 
over to her 
place. 

“It’s all right,’ he reminded 
“Don’t forget I know about... . these 
things.” It had been agreed between 
them that there should never be any 
spoken hint that might disillusion his 
sisters. 

Helen could not find it in her to be 
angry. Actually she was pleased to have 
her son to talk to. 

“These little things,” he 
solemnly, “I thought we 


was 


angel, you should be in 
little. “I know, but I 
He walked noiselessly 


and stood facing the fire- 


her. 


continued 
might put 


= was man of the 


family now, but how could he 
fill the aching void in Helen’s 


heart this Christmas eve? 


them in. They are only little presents 
for .. .” he looked at her earnestly, “for 
the children.” 

In the dim room Helen’s heart went 
out to her son, who looked so gravely at 
her and spoke of “the children.” 

“Why certainly,” she said. “Where 
shall I put them?” 

Howard held out a small, badly 
wrapped box to her. “This one is for 
Margaret,” he explained. Helen accepted 
the gift and placed it at the mouth of 
Margaret’s stocking. “And this one is 
for Little Helen.” He paused. “It isn’t 
much, just a little box I thought she'd 
like.” Helen put the package by the 
other stocking. Her son looked up at 
her; he searched for words. “There is 
another present,” he said slowly, “but | 
think I'll save it for morning. You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

“I think morning would be a much 
better time,” she answered, unsmiling. 
Howard turned to go, small, yet with 
dignity. 

“Do you like the decorations?” Helen 
asked, mainly to keep him with her 
even a moment longer. The boy turned 
and inspected the mantel carefully, then 
the rest of the room. She found herself 
eager for his praise. 


THINK it looks very well,” he 
said. “The children will like it.” 
“Do you think we have enough 
branches and things? We must make it 
a nice Christmas for them.”” She had 
touched the sprig. Howard smiled at 
her and there was a sudden, warm bond 
between them. 

“They'll like it a lot,” he repeated 
“But we'd better go to bed now. They'll 
have us up early.” He took her hand 
after she had switched off the lamp. 
“Can you see all right?” 

“Yes, thank you.” At the door she 
restrained herself carefully from hug- 
ging him and only whispered, “Thanks 
a whole lot for helping.” 

“It’s all right,” he said, beaming with 
pride. “I just thought I would.” 

Later, just before she fell asleep, 
Helen thought she heard a slight noise 
in the living room. Santa Claus is late, 
she said to herself as she dozed off. She 
could have been no happier or more 
content—even it she had known that 
she would find on the mantel the next 
morning a baby’s sock containing an 
apple, an orange, and the largest, most 
sparkling ten-cent ring in town. 
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Roy W. Howard and Hugh Baillie, who have helped make UP wire service a formidable rival of the older and stronger AP 


The UP and INS 


By LEO EGAN 


OING along with the tremendous 
increase in newspaper readership 
during the past half century there has 
been a growing preoccupation with the 
speculative and trivial, an intensified 
interest in backstairs gossip, a magnifica- 
tion and exaggeration of the personal, 
marked emphasis on “color,” and a 
strong trend toward the lurid, the sen- 
sational, and the vulgar. For the spread 
ind development of these trends no 
small share of the responsibility must 
be given the influence and success of 
the United Press and the International 
News Service, the two comparatively 
oung and lusty rivals of the Associated 
Press in furnishing American newspaper 
readers—and radio listeners, now—with 
up-to-the-minute national and interna- 
tional news. 

Of the two, the United Press .or 
more properly, the United Press As- 
sociations, is the older, stronger, and 
more successful. It was founded by the 
late E. W. Scripps (who started also 
the Scripps-McRae, later the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain) in 1907 and 
has been largely under the control of 
the Scripps and Scripps-Howard inter- 
sts since. There is still a stock owner- 
ship connection between the Scripps- 
Howard enterprises and the United 
Press. In addition they share a number 
of executives in common and, in cities 
here there is a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, the paper and the United Press 
ire usually allied. The UP is a formid- 

le rival of the AP and has goaded 

older and more conservative _adver- 
into many reforms and innova- 
ions 

The International News Service is 

1 offshoot of the W. R. ‘Hearst enter- 
Started in 1909 as a device for 
xchanging news between the Hearst 
papers in New York, San Francisco, 


rises. 
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and Chicago, it expanded with the ad- 
dition of new units to the chain and 
began serving outside clients. 

For some time before the launching 
of the United Press, publishers of after- 
noon dailies, among them Scripps, had 
protested ineffectually against the dom- 
ination of the Associated Press by their 
morning rivals. From the beginning, 
the afternoons had been the step-chil- 
dren of the AP family, paying half the 
morning assessment rate and getting 
approximately half the service. A par- 
ticularly sore point was the AP practice 
of withholding reports of news develop- 
ments from afternoon publication to 
give preference to its morning members. 
United Press historians also claim that 
the service was started to prevent an 
Associated Press monopoly of the field, 
but this claim seems more a justification 
than a cause. 

Edward Wyllis Scripps built the larg- 
est personal fortune ever amassed by a 
newspaper publisher in the United 
States by following the economic theory 
that nine-tenths of the American public 
is underprivileged and the newspapers 
edited for them will gain in circula- 


tion and profits. It was he who gave 
the United Press its early orientation. 
At the start of his publishing career. 
he was a champion of the workingman, 
right or wrong. As his fortune grew 
and he took Roy W. Howard, dapper 
ex-Indianapolis newsboy, into partner- 
ship, the emphasis shifted from liberal 
to popular news. Scripps had been one 
of the first to perceive that newspaper 
readers prefer a lively, personal treat- 
ment of the news. Roy Howard proved 
himself a genius at satisfying the prel- 
erence with color and feature stories. 

For many years there was a breath- 
less style in UP newswriting and traces 
of it still remain. News and feature 
stories carried the mouth-gaping quality 
of a country boy in the big city; even 
the normal and commonplace were given 
aspects of novelty. It was a characteristic 
assiduously cultivated by Scripps, by 
Howard, and by their successors in the 
management of the UP. In part, too, 
it was due to the UP recruitment policy 
and its pay scales. As a general rule 
UP correspondents at important news 
events were younger than rivals from 
other news agencies and “specials’— 


The News You Get -- Il 
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International photos 


Seymour Berkson and Barry Faris, General Manager and Editor-in-chief of INS 


I, spite of minor defects, the 


UP and INS are providing the American public with 


an increasingly able and objective coverage of the news 


correspondents of individual papers. 
And also until recent years they were 
paid less. 

UP was one of the first to develop 
and exploit the by-line, a journalistic 
innovation that has flowered during the 
past half century. Until the UP began 
distributing them with a lavish hand, 
it had been the practice for individual 
papers to sign occasional articles of out- 
standing importance with the name of 
the writer. Printing the name of the 
writer first, instead of last, represented 
a new twist and gave him a sense of 
importance that he found difficult to 
reconcile with his pay check. 

Emphasis in the UP on lively writing 
of news has been misinterpreted fre- 
quently to mean a flippant treatment 
with very untoward results; some events 
are too solemn for such handling. A 
case in point was the recent Consistory 
in Rome marking the investiture of a 
number of new Cardinals, among them 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. It was an 
event of world-wide interest and pro- 
vided an occasion for describing the 
pomp and ceremony of Holy Mother 
Church at one of its most solemn rituals. 
With the notable exception of the UP 
correspondent at the scene it was treated 
with reverence and understanding. To 
the UP man it was a New Orleans 
Mardi Gras or a Philadelphia mummers 
parade ripe for satirical comment. His 
account in its original version was pub- 
lished in the U.S. Army newspaper at 
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Rome and drew criticism from many 
Catholics. Apparently it was rewritten 
when it reached the United States for 
the American version was much more 
subdued than the Rome article. 

The UP devotion to the spectacular 
and the “human interest” angle in great 
measure reflects the personality of Hugh 
Baillie, its present .President, who car- 
ried a pistol when he was a police re- 
porter in California and who likes to 
be known as a “dynamic newspaper- 
man.” He has been the titular head 
of the United Press since 1935, succeed- 
ing Karl Bickel, but was the real force 
behind the organization for a number 
of years before that. Baillie, now fifty- 
five years old, boasts that “I haven’t any 
hobby except getting out a news service” 
and devotes most of his waking time to 
it. There is a direct telephone line from 
the UP switchboard in New York to his 
East Side apartment. 

Hugh Baillie’s newspaper career 
started on the Los Angeles Record, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, where he was 
not only sports editor but conductor 
of a night club column and _ police 
reporter. His first big story—and the 
break that started him up the UP 
ladder—was the trial of Clarence Dar- 
row on a jury-bribing charge growing 
out of the McNamara-Los Angeles Times 
bombing in 1911. In 1915 he became 
manager of the UP Los Angeles Bureau, 
a title which makes the job seem much 
more important than it actually was 


at the time. On his way upward he 
was called upon to condense all the 
major news of the country and the 
world into 500 words for the “pony” 
service and to expand skeletonized cable 
dispatches from abroad into compara- 
tively long stories for the general wire. 
In 1919 he toured the United States 
with Woodrow Wilson and during the 
recent war toured most of the battle- 
fronts of the world. On one of the 
latter trips his penchant for crew hair- 
cuts almost brought his career to an 
abrupt close when a group of French 
Maquis mistook him for “le boche.” A 
French officer managed to persuade his 
compatriots that Baillie was an Ameri- 
can. 

Lacking the far-flung network of cor- 
respondents available to the Associated 
Press by reason of its co-operative form 
of organization, the United Press has 
specialized in intensive coverage of key 
news centers, hair-trigger transmission, 
and occasional outstanding “beats.” Two 
of its most notable recent beats were 
the publication of the secret Senate roll 
call on confirmation of Roy O. West 
as Secretary of the Interior in 1930 
and the first intimation to the world 
that King Edward VIII's affections for 
Wallis Warfield Simpson might cost him 
his throne. The West roll call story, 
obtained by Paul R. Mallon, led to 
the abolition of the Senate practice of 
voting on confirmation behind closed 
doors. 

More spectacular than either of these, 
of course, was Roy Howard's “beat” 
on the Armistice in 1918, moved over 
the UP wires, which touched off jubilant 
celebrations all over the United States 
three days before the Armistice actually 
was signed and which still is remem- 
bered as the “false” armistice. There 
was another UP “beat” last year, which 
also proved false, on the ending of 
the wa with Japan. It came at a time 
when the entire UP organization was 
congratulating itself on the fact that 
it had distributed no false “flashes” 
during the European struggle. 

Able coverage of national news from 
Washington has helped the UP enor- 
mously in the development of prestige. 
Paul Mallon set the pace, but there 
have been many others, among them 
the late Ray Clapper and Thomas L. 
Stokes, whose careful, painstaking, and 
studiously objective reporting have been 
models of wire service coverage. Their 
accomplishments far overshadowed short- 
comings at other places. 

The interpretive style of handling 
European news was set by UP during 
the first world war and has since been 
copied by both its rivals. The UP under- 
took the innovation—and such it was 
at the time—at the request of La Prensa, 
internationally famous Buenos Aires 
daily, which was greatly dissatisfied with 
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the high propaganda content of the 
Havas and Reuter service that it had 
been receiving. At the time Havas was 
controlled by the French Government 
and Reuter by the British. La Prensa 
found that it could not turn to the 
Associated Press because the AP was 
a member of the world news-service 
cartel. Under the terms of the cartel 
agreement, since renounced, the AP, 
in return for exchange arrangements 
with Havas, Reuter, and Wolff (pre- 
World War I German agency) agreed 
not to serve any customers outside the 
continental United States, with a few 
minor exceptions. The UP, not being 
a member of the cartel, was under 
no such restrictions. Embracing the op- 
portunity provided by La Prensa’s re- 
quest, the UP got a flying start on its 
older rival in furnishing news outside 
of the United States. Today it is serving 
clients not only in South America, but 
in Europe and Asia as well. The AP 
and INS have also taken on foreign 
clients, but neither has been able to 
overcome the initial UP advantage in 
South America. 

The present International News Serv- 
ice was formed by consolidation of its 
earlier namesake with Universal Serv- 
ice, another Hearst enterprise, during 
the depression thirties. The merger was 
part of the financial program under- 
taken to place the tottering Hearst 
empire on a firmer footing and appears 
to have accomplished its purpose ef- 
fectively. While it has not been as 
spectacular since the reorganization, it 
has managed to forge steadily ahead and 
to avoid some of the pitfalls that 
trapped its predecessors. It was, for in- 
stance, the only news service that got 
through both the European and Asiatic 
wars without a single false “flash.” When 
account is taken of the desperate strug- 
gle in which it is engaged with both 
the AP and UP for broadcasting sta- 
tion clients that fact is worthy of note. 


N size the INS is considerably smaller 
I than either of its major rivals. It is 
currently serving about 1,000 American 
newspaper and radio customers. Of 
these 650 are newspapers, including 
nineteen in the Hearst chain. It has 
600 full-time employees and about 5,000 
stringers or part-time correspondents. 
The United Press has 2,584 customers 
now, almost as many as the AP. Of 
the UP clients, 996 are United States 
newspapers, 872 foreign newspapers, 
576 American radio stations, and 140 
foreign radio stations. The Associated 
Press, many of whose members fell in 
the financial hurricanes of the early 
thirties, now has but 1,300 members 
but due to its new policy of accepting 
foreign subscribers and furnishing radio 
service, is serving about 2,650 news- 
papers and radio stations. It has 3,000 


full-time employees and, if occasion 
warrants, has access to the services of 
all the news employees of its 1,300 mem- 
bers. All three services operate leased 
telephone and telegraph wires, but the 
AP is far ahead of its rivals on this 
score. The INS brings up a rather poor 
third. 

In its rather flamboyant youth, the 
INS concentrated on the Hearst formula 
for building newspaper circulations: 
sensation, sex, sadism, and obstetrics. 
It was a more prolific user of the “sob 
sister” than either of its staider rivals 
and could usually manage to build a 
minor disagreement into a major clash. 
Because “leg art and cheesecake” were 
as much a part of the Hearst success 
recipe as news sensations, it was the 
first service to affiliate itself with a pic- 
ture distribution agency. Both the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press 
now have such affiliations. Because of 
the peculiar requirements of Hearst 
papers, who formed the backbone of 
its early customers, INS was a pioneer 
in the development of interpretive news 
articles. 

It was then. and still is, the Hearst 
practice to publish “pre-date” editions, 
especially of Sunday papers. These “pre- 





>» Where there is room in the heart 
there is always room in the house. 
—THOMAS MOORE 





dates” are printed days. and sometimes 
weeks, in advance of the time they 
are scheduled for distribution. Their 
main attraction, of course, are the 
Hearst comics and Sunday supplement. 
Obviously they cannot contain accounts 
of events occurring the day before pub- 
lication date. Instead they carry “situa- 
tion” and “speculative” pieces written 
a week or two in advance but post- 
dated. For somewhat different reasons, 
the other services now do the same 
thing, distributing in advance stories 
that are not to be published until 
specified “release’’ dates. In the case of 
the AP and the UP the main reason 
for this practice is to enable smaller 
dailies to keep their compositors at 
work after the regular daily edition has 
gone to press. 

Considerable credit for the prestige 
INS enjoys today is due to the work 
of Seymour Berkson, its general man- 
ager, and Barry Faris, its editor-in-chief. 
Both are seasoned, unspectacular, but 
competent newspapermen. Berkson, a 
native of Chicago now in his forty- 
second year, received most of his news- 
paper training in the Hearst organiza- 
tion. His first job on leaving the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he received 
an honorary fellowship in__ political 
science, was on the Hearst Chicago 








Herald-Examiner. Alter eight years with 
Hearst in Chicago he came to New 
York with the Associated Press for a 
brief tour, then shifted to Universal 
Service. He was chief of its bureau in 


Rome from 1932 to 1934 and of its | 


Paris Bureau for several years there. 
after. 


ARRY FARIS, the second in com. 
B mand at INS, is a native of South 
Dakota who served a long interneship 
with United Press during which he was 
assistant news editor at New York, 
assistant news editor at Washington,’ 
Chicago manager, and general news 
manager at New York, before he shifted 
to the Hearst INS. 

Although it would appear that the 
INS and UP, by their control of the 
correspondents who furnish them news, 
can exercise more control over the ac- 
curacy, objectivity, and impartiality of 
the report they furnish their clients 
than the AP with its reliance in so 
many instances on member papers, such 
is not the case. A great deal of the 
news supplied by local UP and INS 
correspondents is not gathered at first 
hand but represents a rewritten version 
of a story in a local paper. 

Favoritism to employers in reporting 
labor disputes has been imputed to 
all three major press services by union 
officials and the Labor press. Unques- 
tionably the criticism has not been 
entirely without foundation. A_ case 
in point was last year’s demand of the 
United Mine Workers for establishment 
of a welfare fund, financed by employer 
contributions, under sole control of 
the union. The existence of similar 
funds, entirely financed by employers 
and managed by union officials, in 
other industries was ignored entirely 
in most reports of the negotiations on 
the subject. Statements by mine execu- 
tives and public officials depicting the 
demand as revolutionary received more 
attention than they merited. But what 
many critics overlook is that the news 
in a labor dispute very frequently is 
not the controversy itself but its con- 
sequences. Certainly this is true in 
the event of a power or railroad strike. 
Emphasis is placed in news accounts 
on the consequences rather than the 
dispute not because of any desire to 
incite public opinion against the labor 
organization involved—as is often sus- 
pected—but because more readers will 
be interested in them. 

All three press services and the in- 
dividual papers that rely upon their 
own correspondents have been con- 
fronted for some time with exceptional 
difficulties in insuring objectivity in 
their news reports and columns by 
the public interest in broad political. 
social, and economic movements. There 
is a wide range of developments. on 
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which the usual tests for measuring 
objective reporting do not and, in the 
nature of things, cannot apply. In 
selecting from a tremendous jumble of 
individual events those that demonstrate 
a pattern or a trend involves discrimina- 
tion both in the selection and the 
manner of fitting individual items into 
the mosaic. On top of this is the dif- 
ficulty of selecting a “lead,” the open- 
ing paragraphs of a news article on 
which headlines are usually based, that 
will fairly summarize the main news of 
the whole article. So far as the press 
service correspondents are concerned 
the writing of the article also requires 
an awareness that some clients will 
not have room for it in full and will 
make it fit available space by chopping 
off the tail which may contain some 
qualification of what has gone before. 

If, under these conditions, an inter- 
pretive or analytical article sometimes 
reflects the wishful thinking of the 
writer more than the facts justify, the 
result is not surprising. What is to 
be wondered at is that there is achieved 
as great a degree of objectivity and 
impartiality as there is. Particularly is 
this true in view of the prior qualifica- 
tions of some of the correspondents on 
the foreign scene. Sportswriters, night 





club columnists, and dramatic critics 
were rushed overseas during the military 


operations to apply their flare for dra- | | 


matic and colorful writing to a grisly 
carnage. Some remained to cover polit- 
ical events the background of which 
would tax the erudition of a doctor 
of philosophy or an economic specialist. 
Some of those who were sent un- 
doubtedly never should have been; 
others have demonstrated talents and 
insights that must be a _ continuous 
source of amazement to the baseball 
teams, playwrights, and authors who 
knew them “when.” Moreover it must 
be a source of pride to the news 
agencies, whose executives recall the 
scandal that shook France during the 
first war with the disclosure that a 
number of French journals had been 
secretly subsidized by Czarist Russia, 
that no suspicion of any similar venality 
has touched American correspondents 
abroad. In the present state of world 
affairs there is great need for corres- 
pondents with a balanced perspective, 
a broad background, and adequate 
criteria to measure the importance and 
significance of developments that  re- 
semble icebergs in that so little of them 
is above the surface and so much be- 
low. But there is this ground for en- 
couragement: when objectivity and 
fairness are the goal, as it seems to 
be so far as American press services 
are concerned, even those who fall short 








are generally going in the right direc- 
tion. 
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CAROL 
By ister Mary Faith, OP. 


Ah, blessed be the wind that sighed 
About the lonely cave, 

And blessed be the ox and ass 
That warmth and comfort gave, 


And blessed be the fragrant straw 
Beneath His little head, 

And blessed be the manger-stall 
That was His cradle-bed. 


Ah, blessed be the angels 
Who sang above the Child, 
And blessed be Saint Joseph, 
Who watched, and loved, and smiled. 


And blessed be the little girl, 
Jesse's flowering rod, 

Who blossomed in a lowly cave 
And bore the Son of God. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
By & 3 Michael Marie, I WBS. 


Across the miles, dear friend, I send 
A shining Christmas prayer 
Wrapped in a flame of starlight 

And blue-white crystal air. 


It sings of a royal Baby 
With heaven in His eyes, 
Of little eager gestures 
And glances angel-wise. 


It sings of a darling Lady 
Whose smile is shadowed sun, 
Telling of Love’s sweet loving 
And a grief it has begun. 


It sings the noble quiet 

Of rough, brown, tender hands 
Whose wealth is their great yearning 
To do her dear commands. 


And when this prayer has reached you, 
Oh, tell the Christmas Three 

That you have heard my message, 
And send one back to me. 
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IGN POST 


® The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name und 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
® Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 


be kept separate from other business. ® 


Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 


urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. * Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Sin of Adam: Unforgivable Sin 


(1) Does the apple that Adam ate in the Garden of Eden 
signify a real apple or a vice of human nature? (2) What 
is the “unforgivable sin?”—p.M., NEWTON, MASS. 


(1) The Bible does not say that Adam ate an apple, but 
rather the fruit of “the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil,” so called in anticipation of its being eaten, contrary to 
the command of God. Jewish tradition held that it was an 
apple, but it might have been another kind of fruit. The 
Biblical account of the eating of the forbidden fruit is to be 
taken literally and not metaphorically. 

(2) The source of this question is the following text: 
“Therefore, I say to you, that every kind of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven to men, but the blasphemy against 
the Spirit will not be forgiven. And whosoever speaks a word 
against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but who- 
soever speaks against the Holy Spirit, it will not be forgiven 
him, either in this world or in the world to come.” (Matt. 
12:31-33.) The note on this text in the Confraternity Edition 
of the New Testament is short and plain: “The sin against 
the Holy Spirit is to ascribe to the devil the works of the 
Holy Spirit. One who thus attacks directly this source of all 
grace, rejects the source of salvation. It is morally impossible 
that he should ever meet the conditions for absolution.” The 
context shows that the Pharisees ascribed Our Lord’s miracles 
to Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 


Why God Made Man: Adding to God’s Infinity: 
Complete Happiness of Man 


(1) Why did God make man? (2) How can a finite being 
like man add anything to an all-great God? (3) If the high- 


est earthly happiness cannot satisfy man, why strive for 
any at all?—R.M.K., AKRON, O. 


(1) God made man in order to communicate to him some 
of His own goodness, and that man might glorify Him on 
earth and merit eternal happiness. “I have created him for 
my glory, I have formed him and made him,” said the Lord. 
(Isa. 43:7.) The catechism answers this question simply but 
truly: “man was made to know, love, and serve God in this 
world, so as to be happy with Him forever in the next.” 

(2) God's glory can be understood in two ways: His in- 
ternal glory and His external glory. Man cannot add any- 
thing to God's internal glory and happiness because it is 
infinite; but man can by his knowledge, love, and service of 
God add to God’s external glory. A man may be a genius, 
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whether others know it or not; so God is in Himself infinite 
in all His attributes, and man cannot add anything to them. 
But just as it is good to know and praise a genius—which 
does not make him a genius but only acknowledges his 
talents—so man by his love and service of God acknowledges 
and proclaims the goodness of God, and thereby adds to His 
external glory. 

(3) Man was made to possess God, which possession is 
perfect happiness. “I shall be satisfied, when thy glory shall 
appear,” said the Psalmist; that is, I shall be completely 
happy when I possess God. Since God alone can make a man 
completely happy, it follows that nothing less than God can 
do so. As St. Augustine said: “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, O God, and our hearts are restless, until they rest in 
Thee.” Man’s supreme object on earth, therefore, is to render 
himself worthy of union with God hereafter. This means he 
must live a life of virtue in conformity with the commands 
of God: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” (Matt. 19:18.) 

Since you asked for a book treating of the above, we 
recommend Preface to Religion by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
which was reviewed in the October, 1946, issue of THE Sicn. 
$2.50, net. ~ 


Cremation 


Why does the Catholic Church forbid cremation? After 
all, the body of the deceased will eventually be destroyed 
by natural causes. The only difference seems to be one of 
time; cremation achieves the same result in a few hours.— 
F. W., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The Catholic Church does not condemn cremation as some- 
thing evil in itself. If this were so, she could never allow it. 
As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church does permit crema- 
tion when public safety may make it necessary to prevent the 
spread of disease in time of war, plague, or earthquake. If 
cremation were in itself evil, this practice could never be 
approved. 

The attitude of the Church in the matter of the crema- 
tion of the bodies of the dead is based first of all on ancient 
tradition and practice. In the early ages of the Church, the 
faithful were confronted by the almost universal practice of 
burning the bodies of the dead. Partly for symbolic reasons 
and partly out of deep respect for the body of the deceased 
which had been united to an immortal soul and destined to 
participate in the risen life, the practice of cremation was 
repudiated from the most ancient Christian times. The cata- 
combs bear witness that it was the practice of the early Chris- 
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tians to inter their dead and leave the work of dissolution to 
nature alone. All this has been incorporated in the language 
and liturgy of the Church, which take it for granted that the 
bodies of those who have departed in Christ shall be com- 
mitted to the earth from which the human form originally 
came. In the blessed earth of the Christian cemetery, the 
just are to rest from their labors, but not eternally. In God's 
good time, the body which “is sown in corruption” will rise 
“in incorruption.” 

While respect for the traditional practice which comes 
down from Apostolic times is sufficient reason to justify ec- 
clesiastical opposition to the modern cremationist movement, 
the case is greatly strengthened by a study of the reasons that 
led to the specific condemnations of the practice. 

The effort in modern times to introduce cremation of the 
dead into countries like France and Italy had behind it the 
propaganda of movements opposed to the Catholic Church 
and her teaching regarding the resurrection of the body. The 
agitation for cremation took quite definite form about 1867, 
but it was not until 1886 that the Holy See, after a careful 
study of the whole situation, issued a formal condemnation. 

Many non-Catholics, who are puzzled by the legislation of 
the Church forbidding cremation, do not realize that the 
attempt to reintroduce this practice has been associated with 
anti-Catholic and antireligious movements. Cremation was 
intended by its advocates to amount to a public profession of 
irreligion and materialism. This irreligious spirit is well re- 
vealed in the words of Gorini, who says in his book, The 
Purification of the Dead: “Our task is not confined to the 
mere burning of the dead, but extends to burning and de- 
stroying superstition as well.” Of course, the “superstition” 
referred to is belief in the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body. His plan to root out such “super- 
stition” is to have the ashes of those cremated sold to farmers 
and then “the result would be that this common material 
would partially return to be reincarnated in the bodies of the 
living. This is the only resurrection recognized by science.” 

To sum up, we can say that the Catholic Church condemns 
cremation because it is against traditional religious practice 
and because its modern spread was originated by anti-Cath- 
olic and antireligious groups. This legislation is primarily 
binding on Catholics, but it also reveals to non-Catholics the 
mind of the Church concerning the practice of cremation. It 
is recognized that many non-Catholics may approve of crema- 
tion for other than irreligious reasons and there is no inten- 
tion in the legislation of the Church to question the good 
faith and sincerity of such. 


Catholic and Protestant Worship of God: 
Catholic Witness at Protestant Marriage 


(1) Do Protestants worship the same God as Catholics? 
You may think this is silly, but some of my friends claim 
that there is a real difference between the former’s concep- 
tion of God and the Catholic conception. (2) Does the 
Catholic Church ever allow its members to “stand up” for 
Protestants at a wedding in a Protestant Church? If the 
answer is negative, how can the Church be excused from 
having an intolerant spivit?—H.J.B., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(1) We assume that they do, as they are Christians, and 
the Christian creed professes belief in one God. But it is also 
true that many Protestants, even ministers, doubt and, in 
some instances, deny that Jesus Christ is true God, as well as 
true man. In this latter sense, it may be said that some 
Protestants do not worship the same God as Catholics. 

(2) Catholics are not permitted to “stand up” or act as 
official witnesses at Protestant weddings because this is an 
active participation in a false religious rite. This may appear 
intolerant to Protestants, but it is not. It is the only logical 
position that a Catholic can take. The Catholic believes that 
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the Church of which he is a member is the only true Church 
of Christ. How then can he logically participate in religious 
rites which are not in conformity with the true Church? The 
Catholic Church is intolerant of religious and moral error 
but tolerant toward those who hold such errors in good faith. 
In this she is following her Master. 


Relative Merits of Mother and Nun: 
Good Shepherd Convent 


(1) Would a mother of eleven children, who is willing 
to give them all to God as priests and religious, be as pleas- 
ing to God as a nun and receive as great a reward in 
heaven? (2) Is there a Good Shepherd Convent in Mil- 
waukee? How old must one be to enter this community? 
C.B., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


(1) The merit of one’s life in the sight of God depends on 
the perfection of one’s love for Him. Charity is the bond of 
perfection. “God is charity, and he that abideth in charity 
abideth in God, and God in Him.” (1 John 4:16) The more 
perfectly one loves God, the closer the union with Him. But 
as love of God must prove itself in sacrifice, it may be said, 
in general, that the more one sacrifices or gives up for the 
love of God, the more one loves Him. 

In itself, without regard to personal dispositions, becoming 
a nun is a greater sacrifice than being a mother of a family 
because the religious renounces more. But it may well be 
that a particular mother has more merit before God than a 
particular nun if the former has more perfect dispositions, 
though she is in a less perfect state of life. Just as giving an 
alms is better than the desire to give it, so the nun’s actual 
sacrifice of herself to God's service is more meritorious than 
a mother’s desire to offer her children to the same service. 
But the desire to give her children to the service of God is a 
good desire and pleasing to God. 

(2) There is a convent of Our Lady of the Good Shepherd 
in Wauwatosa, Milwaukee Co., Wis. The Rev. Mother will 
be glad to give you the information you seek. 


Stations of the Cross 


1) One plenary indulgence can be gained by making 
the Stations of the Cross, and another if Holy Communion 
is received on the same day. Please explain if this means 
that the Stations must be made a second time.—G. s., HARRIS- 
BURG, PA. 

2) Is it permissible to say the Stations of the Cross on 
Holy Thursday or during the Forty Hours Devotion?— 
E.N., BAYSIDE, L.I. 


1) All the faithful who shall, at least with contrite hearts, 
either singly or in groups, perform the pious exercise of the 
Way of the Cross lawfully erected according to the prescrip- 
tions of the Holy See, shall be able to gain: 

a) A plenary indulgence as often as they shall complete 
this pious exercise. 

b) Likewise another plenary indulgence if they receive 
Holy Communion on the same day on which they performed 
the said pious exercise, or within a month from the time 
when they have completed it ten times. 

c) A partial indulgence of ten years and ten quarantines 
for each of the stations, in case, having begun the exercise, 
they failed for any reasonable cause to finish it. 

From the above official declaration it is evident that the 
Stations need not be made a second time on the day on 
which Holy Communion is received. Note that a plenary in- 
dulgence may be gained “as often as they shall complete this 
pious exercise.” Confession, Communion, and prayers for the 
Holy Father’s intentions are not prescribed, but of course 
one must be in the state of grace to gain the indulgences. 
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It is a separate and special indulgence that is attached to the 
good work of going to Holy Communion on the day on 
which the Stations have been said. 

2) The Stations of the Cross may be said on any day of 
the year. There has been a question raised about the pro- 
priety of making the Stations when the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed for public veneration. There is no prohibition of the 
practice, although it is recommended that the meditation on 
the sufferings of Christ, which is necessary to gain the indul- 
gences attached to the making of the Way of the Cross, in- 
clude some reference to the Holy Eucharist. 









































Life Mapped Out 











Is it against Catholic teaching to say that one’s life is 


“all mapped out” from the beginning?—".M., WEST NEWTON, 
MASS. 

























If this expression is taken to mean that a person has no 
control over his life or that he is the plaything of circum- 
stance, like a cork tossed about by the waves, it is contrary not 
only to Catholic teaching but also to common sense. It smacks 
of fatalism, which is contrary to the doctrine of free will. The 
Holy Scripture says, “God made man from the beginning 
and left him in the hand of his own counsel. He added His 
commandments and precepts.” (Eccli. 15:14, 15.) God gave 
man free will which enables him to do good or evil, to attain 
salvation or to lose it. If a man had no liberty to do good 
and to avoid evil, in other words to guide his own actions, he 
would be worthy neither of praise nor blame. But we know 
that such is not the case, neither in the natural nor in the 
supernatural order. 





















































Prayer to Blessed Virgin 










My mother taught me when a child a prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin with these words—all that I remember:— 
“Mary Immaculate, Dear Mother, obtain for me wisdom, 
patience, etc.” Could you give me the whole prayer, for 
which I would be very grateful?—w.M., HAMPTON, VA. 




















It may have been a prayer composed by your mother her- 
self. If it is a printed prayer, perhaps some of our readers 
could furnish the complete text. 












Protestant Form of Our Father: 
Interpretation of Texts 














(1) Where do Protestants get their authority for their 
form of the Our Father, especially these phrases: Our 
Father which art in heaven . . . Forgive us our debts .. . 
For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory?” 
(2) I cannot understand these texts—“Do not think that I 
came to send peace upon the earth; I have come to bring 
a sword, not peace. For I have come to set a man at 
variance with his father, and daughter with her mother, 
and a daughter-in-law with her mother-in-law; and a man’s 
enemies will be those of his own household.” (Matt. 
10:35, 36.) (3) “Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation and every city or house divided 
against itself will not stand.” (Matt. 12:25.)—N.1., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 




























































































(1) The use of “which” in the first phrase is archaic and 
merely a matter of grammar. “Forgive us our debts” is given 
in the latest American Catholic translation of the New Testa- 
ment. ““Trespasses” is used in some Catholic translations to 
express the same idea—man’s accountability to God. “For 
thine is the kingdom, etc.” has been traditional in Protestant 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, but it has been omitted from 
some recent versions. The phrase is not found in the best 
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Biblical sources. It was a gloss or comment on the text, which 
became incorporated in the prayer itself in the course of 
time. Some of the Catholic Eastern Rites use the phrase in 
their worship, but they acknowledge that it was not in the 
original prayer. 

(2) Our Lord’s meaning is not that He came into the 
world precisely to stir up trouble between members of the 
same family, but that His teaching would be accepted by 
some members and rejected by others, which would occasion 
division in the family. This has happened many times, as 
converts to the Faith know so well. 

(3) The Pharisees, enemies of Our Lord, attributed His 
power of casting out devils to Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 
In refutation of this malicious charge, Jesus showed its 
absurdity by saying that, if Satan casts out Satan, his kingdom 
could not endure; no more than a family or city could last 
if it engaged in perpetual internal struggle. 


Non-Catholic Marriages 


May a non-Catholic who was married to another non- 
Catholic by a Protestant minister and later divorced, marry 
a Roman Catholic in the Catholic Church?—p.p., HOBOKEN, 
N. J. 


Marriages entered into between two non-Catholics before 
a Protestant minister or a civil official are presumed by the 
Catholic Church to have been validly contracted, until the 
contrary is proved. A valid and consummated marriage be- 
tween two baptized non-Catholics is dissoluble only by death, 
the same as ratified and consummated marriages between 
two Catholics. Moreover, it is Catholic doctrine that a civil 
divorce does not dissolve the bond of any true marriage, no 
matter between whom it has been contracted. 







Fortune Teller 


A woman is in great mental and spiritual distress due to 
an obsession for fortune telling which has taken hold of 
her. She tells the fortunes of others, but cannot tell her 
own. Hence, her desire to visit a fortune teller. She is a 
talented and otherwise sensible person, but her faith has 
never been strong. Could you recommend a good book on 
the subject of fortune telling that might help her? 


Seriously to attempt to foretell the future is a sin against 
religion. In the Old Law God commanded that fortune 
tellers and the like were to be put to death. “Let there not 
be found among you anyone . . . that consulteth soothsayers, 
or observeth dreams and omens, neither let there be any 
wizard, nor charmer, nor any one that consulteth pythonic 
spirits, or fortune tellers, or that seeketh truth from the dead. 
For the Lord abhorreth all these things, and for these abomi- 
nations he will destroy them at thy coming. Thou shalt be 
perfect and without spot before the Lord thy God. These 
nations whose land thou shalt possess hearken to soothsayers 
and diviners; but thou art otherwise instructed by the Lord 
thy God.” (Deut. 18:10-14.) “A man or woman in whom 
there is a pythonical or divining spirit, dying let them die. 
They shali stone them; their blood shall be upon them.” 
(Lev. 20:27.) 

It is strange that some Christians are not afraid of the 
explicit divine prohibition against fortune telling. But they 
might be enlightened to read about the trickery that is prac- 
ticed by diviners and how “unscientific” this business is. Tell 
My Fortune, published by the Paulist Press, is well worth 
reading in this respect. But the best advice you can give your 
friend is to suggest that she make a spiritual retreat, so that 
in silence and prayer she may prepare her soul to receive the 
grace to know the seriousness of her condition and the in- 
spiration to forsake it completely. 
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NIGHT OF DECISION 

By Dorothy Fremont Grant. 278 

pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.75 
In this, her second 
novel, Dorothy Fre- 
mont Grant turns to 
a little-known period 
in American history 
and briefly but fasci- 
natingly illumines it 
for us. Night of De- 
cision deals with the , ca: 
last two decades of the D- F. Grant 
seventeenth century, when New York 
was an English colony under the pro- 
prietorship of James Stuart, Duke of 
York. A series of frivolous and dishon- 
est governors had depleted the treasury; 
the French were threatening the north- 
ern boundaries of the colony; anti- 
Catholicism was rampant. At this un- 
propitious time, the Royal Proprietor 
appointed as Governor of New York 
Colonel Thomas Dongan, an_ Irish 
Catholic. 

The figure of Dongan, an able and 
fearless executive and true Christian 
gentleman, dominates the novel, but the 
plot is chiefly motivated by the romance 
between young Tom Russell, Dongan’s 
military aide, a Catholic, and charming 
Becky Kartright, his Protestant sweet- 
heart. 

Mrs. Grant is well acquainted with 
the period, not only with the historical 
events which culminated, as we may re- 
member vaguely from our school-days, 
with Leisler’s Rebellion, but with all 
the minutiae of the background—the 
costumes, customs, beliefs of that day. 

In this period Catholics were feared, 
suspected, and persecuted not only by 


. the ignorant and superstitious but also 


by some of the sincere and God-fearing 
but misinformed Protestants. Governor 
Dongan, after an excellent beginning in 
which he showed an intelligent grasp of 
the colony’s problems, was obliged to 
resign in favor of a Protestant governor 
before peace could be restored. In this, 
one of the first tests of religious toler- 
ance in the New World, as unfortunate- 
ly in so many later tests, bigotry was to 
win out. 

Mrs. Grant is successful with her 
characterizations even when her plot 
falters. That the “love at first sight” 
romance is a little hard to accept and 
some of the situations too much on the 
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melodramatic side can be overlooked in 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of these people, the fictional as well as 
the historical. The magic of her sym- 
pathy and humor makes them human 
beings rather than costumed dummies. 
We shall look forward hopefully to 
reading more from her on the subject 
of colonial New York. 
MARY BURKE HOWE 





UNDER THE RED SUN 

By Forbes J. Monaghan, S. J. 279 

pages. The Declan X. McMullen 

Co. $2.75 
Emergencies of war uncover the soul 
of a people. Pressures that exhaust the 
superficialities lay bare the spirit, and 
true character stands revealed. The 
amenities ‘of life easily observed under 
conditions agreeable to leisurely ex- 
ertion often give way under stress so 
that we come to know a man for what 
he is, and a people as well. 

Father Forbes Monaghan has given 
us a pen picture of the tormented 
Filipinos not only under the harsh 
sufferings of a war-devastated country 
but whilst undergoing a protracted bat- 
tle of ideologies and loyalties to test 
the stoutest hearts. 

His touching and thrilling character 
vignettes sketched under a_ scorching 
red sun tell the story of the Filipinos 
as he knew them at a time when normal 
life was thrown into typhonic confusion. 
Heroic conduct or craven selfishness 
became the order of the day. He knows 
his subject well from intimate contact 
over the years, and his observant, an- 
alytic mind grasps the values of a culture 
with expert appraisal. 

One regrets that his absorbingly in- 
teresting narrative is almost wholly 
confined to the “Ateneo and its boys.” 
As Arcenio Lacson observes after re- 
counting the high qualities of one 
Ateneo boy,—“Fundamentally, it is the 
story of thousands.” ‘The subtitle—A 
Letter from Manila—offers the reason. 
This Jesuit priest is writing to his 
father and mother and tells them—“if 
I focused particularly on the contribu- 
tion of the Ateneo and its boys, it is 
because I lived there and had taught 
them before they—in their greatness— 
taught me.” Otherwise, it reads like a 


chronicle of the Jesuit Mission in the 
Philippines. 











It is to be hoped that the widest 
circulation be granted this splendid re- 
port of a war-ravaged nation. Current 
press dispatches speak of conditions 
created in large measure by our troops 
in the Philippines that are lowering 
American prestige and occasioning un- 
necessary friction. And on this side, 
misinformation spread by responsible 
gentlemen who have visited the Islands 
without knowledge of background and 
conditions has done a positive disser- 
vice. This factual study of the Filipino 
character should contribute much to 
correct the injustice done and enlighten 
those who would know the Filipino for 
what he’ is. EDWIN RONAN, C. P. 


WHITE HOUSE PHYSICIAN 

By Vice-Admiral Ross T. McIntire. 

244 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 
A White House phy- 
sician is as close to 
the President as a per- 
sonal valet. And _ it 
used to be said that 
no man is a hero with 





his own valet. Ross 
T. McIntire was a 
White House phy- 


sician for more than RossT. McIntire 
twelve crucial years, and judging by his 
picture of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
late President was able to retain the 
imposing stature of a hero even under 
the closeup views of his intimates. They 
learned to humor him, it is true, when 
he got into one of his stubborn-Dutch 
moods, and they condoned the boyish 
vanity that made him overconcerned 
about being rid of a middle-age paunch. 
But they revered him as a man who 
fought so gallant a battle against in- 
firmity that hardly anyone thought of 
him as a cripple, and those who did 
saw him as a gritty idealist who pushed 
aside his chances for personal recovery 
while he spent himself recklessly for 
the recovery of a sick world. 

This is admittedly a biased book. 
Across its pages there falls not the 
least shadow of the pettiness, the vin- 
dictiveness, or the personal ambition 
which less favorable critics attributed 
to our wartime leader. But even allow- 
ing for an overactive pro-Rooseveltian 
proclivity in Dr. McIntire, there is 
enough fundamentally authentic report- 
ing here to make it mighty hard for 
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| FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE WORLD’S 
GREAT CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Edited by George N. Shuster. Over 200 
outstanding selections of Catholic prose. 
$3.00 


THE. SHINING TREE 


By Lucille Papin Borden. An appealing 
and inspiring modern Christmas tale 
which tells the story of a little lost refu- 
gee who is befriended by a newsboy and 
his friends. $2.50 


THE MASS 


By Joseph A. Dunney. For a richer un- 
derstanding of the mysterious forms and 
spiritual significance of the Mass. $1.25 


THE LANCE 
OF LONGINUS 


By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 
A novel about the centurion Longinus, 
a loyal Roman soldier, whose faith in 
the Emperor and the Empire is shaken 
as he participates in the events of 
Christ's last week. $2.00 


| EXILE 
| IN THE STARS 


By James J. Donohue. The creation, the 
fall and the prophecy of Redemption 
set in the form of the Hours of the 
Divine Office. $1.50 


A CATHOLIC 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by Donald At-water. A com- 
plete Catholic reference work—over 5,- 
000 vocabulary entries. $1.98 


THE SPIRIT 
OF CATHOLICISM 


By Karl Adam. A clear exposition of 
the central facts of the Catholic Church. 
$2.50 


IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By Thomas a Kempis. “The most ex- 
quisite document, after those of the 
New Testament, of all the documents 
the Christian spirit has ever inspired.” 
The story of a human soul in which is 
reflected countless of its brothers. $1.50 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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anyone to deny F.D.R.’s right to be her- 
alded in history as an undaunted leader 
with a broad vision and a brave heart. 

Especially interesting in the light of 
recent anti-Spain outbreaks in the UN 
is McIntire’s account of his patient's 
attitude toward Franco. Roosevelt cred- 
ited the Caudillo with maintaining a 
neutrality favorable to the Allies while 
verbally appeasing Hitler and milking 
the Axis of all sorts of supplies—an un- 
popular version nowadays. 

JOSEPH P. HEMLER 


THE SERVILE STATE 
By Hilaire Belloc. 189 pages. Henry 
$2.50 


Holt & Company. 
First published in Eng- 
land in 1912, The 
Servile State led di- 
rectly to the founding 
of the Distributist 
League by G. K. 
Chesterton’s — brothe1 
Cecil, and to the 
eventual — publication 
of G.K.’s Weekly and Hilaire Belloc 
other journals. In the United States 
it had a great influence on the think- 
ing of such men as Herbert Agar, Lewis 
Mumford, Ralph Borsodi, the late Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., and many of the leaders 
of the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Yet the book has by no means enjoyed 
the widespread influence which it may 
well have, now that it has been pub- 
lished for the first time in the United 
States, with Belloc’s prefaces and an 
added introduction by Christian Gauss. 

Belloc’s main thesis is that capitalism 
gradually leads to a slave society, where 
people are obliged by statute to work 
for the capital-owning few in return 
for security of wages and other condi- 
tions fixed by law. Only two alternatives 
remain, he thinks: either we must allow 
the state to increase its ownership of 
the instruments of production and so 
develop some form of socialism or com- 
munism; or we must curtail the growth 
of large-scale business of all types, and 
see that our industries are more widely 
distributed, so that the small business- 
man has a more important place in 
society, and a man can own some land 
and other goods which are not subject 
to the vagaries of chance decisions by 
profit-seeking boards of directors. 

The reader who is in favor of elim- 
inating social security taxation, price 
controls, and many other economic pro- 
grams which are burning issues in the 
United States today, will find cold com- 
fort in this book. Its plez is not for 
laissez-faire capitalism; quite the con- 
trary. Belloc’s analysis of capitalism is 
faulty, but the trends to which he points 
are nonetheless there, and the solution 
which he offers will give any thoughtful 
reader a great deal to think about. One’s 
hope would be that it will lead to a 
greater study of the ways and means 
to build a better social life than seems 





possible under the profit-seeking _ in- 
dividualism of our materialistic age. 
EVA J. ROSS 


A CENTURY OF THE CATHOLIC 
ESSAY 

Edited by Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S, 

352 pages. J. P. Lippincott Co. $3.50 
Father Gross has 
gathered forty-five es- 
says by Catholic writ- 
ers (more than twenty 
of whom were con- 
verts), ranging in time 
from Newman to the 
present, and in theme 
from the critical and 
biographical to the de- 





R. H. Gross 
scriptive and semiserious. All the fa- 
miliar names are present, and a number 
of expected favorite pieces, which bear 
re-collection. On education there speak 
Newman, Bishop Spalding, and Frank 
Sheed, with lighter remarks by Joel 


Chandler Harris and Finley Peter 
Dunne; Conrad, Gill, Noyes, Patmore, 
De Vere, and Ronald Knox comment 
on limited phases of literature; Chester- 
ton looks at Alfred the Great, Lionel 
Johnson at James Clarence Mangan, 
Father James J. Daly at Charles Water- 
ton, Sister Madeleva at Chaucer, and 
Fr. Martindale at Hermann the Cripple. 
The informal essay is represented by 
Meynell, Repplier, Guiney, Baring, 
Belloc, Kilmer, Thompson and Colum. 
Laughter is inspired by D. B. Wyndham- 
Lewis and Father Feeney. 

The collection is an interesting one 
and repays reading; the reader’s mood 
is appealed to by an eightfold division. 
The book may serve as a text—although 
there are fuller ones; it may serve also 
as an anthology of Catholic prose since 
the Oxford Movement—although it lacks 
the meatier fare of Thomas Maynard's 
earlier selections. Often, it appears that 
the editor has selected his titles because 
of their bearing on Catholicism rather 
than because of their relation to lit- 
erature; this preference allows such 
listing in non-Catholic journals as “es- 
says on Catholicism.” The stress re- 
mains on apologetics rather than on the 
essay ability of Catholic minds. 

JAMES TOBIN 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY 
By Frank J. Sheed. 401 pages. Sheed 
$3.50 


& Ward. 
Some saints, like Fran- 
cis of Assisi and Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre, 
had so little respect 
for the hidebound con- 
ventions of their day 
that men thought they 
were mad. Of course, 
men were wrong. But 
then the world is al- Frank J. Sheed 
ways proud of its sanity—~even when, 
as today, it attempts such a hapless job 
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. Brunini, 


as creating an era worthy of the dignity 
of man without first forming an idea 
about the divinity of God. The only 
ones who are always utterly sane are 
the saints, who, significantly enough, 
are forever begging heaven to cast a 
little more light upon their poor be- 
nighted minds. For sanity means see- 
ing reality as God sees it. And only 
He can give that vision to men. 

This is the kind of sanity Mr. Sheed 
is campaigning for when he presents 
us with Theology and Sanity. He feels 
that most of us do not have Catholic 
minds but rather “wordly minds with 
Catholic patches.” We may have heard 
the essentials of God’s revelation to 
humanity but we have not adequately 
absorbed them; consequently we do 
not habitually advert to those luminous 
truths which should pervade our entire 
lives and give us a deeper insight into 
all reality—from the love- and thought- 
life of the Blessed Trinity down to such 
mundane affairs as politics, labor rela- 
tions, writing a novel, or drinking a toast. 

Under three headings, God, Creation, 
and Oneself, Mr. Sheed has amassed 
a deposit of theology and a fund of 
personal reflections which offer unus- 
ually rich fare for minds which are 
craving solid food seasoned with the 
salt, not only of Christian wisdom, but 
also of Christian gaiety. This book 
almost sings in spots; it is the work 
of a man gladdened by the richness 
of his own contemplation and eager 
to convey that gladdening message to 
those who either have not thought so 
long or learned so aptly. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C. P. 


WHEREON TO STAND 
By John Gilland Brunini. 302 pages. 
$3.00 


Harper & Brothers. 
In an introduction to 
this excellent apolo- 
getical work by Mr. 
Cardinal 
Spellman recalls the 
address given, Febru- 
ary 1946, by Pope Pius 
XII to the College of 
Cardinals. Therein nail 
His Holiness “pro- J- G. Brunini 
claimed anew the place of the laity in 
the Church’s program for peace when 
he asserted that it is necessary for them 
not only to belong to the Church but 
to be the Church.” John Gilland Bru- 
nini has spent many years doing just 
that. And still the crusader, he has now 
written one of the finest pieces of 
apologetics that ever reached a press. 

“Give me a place whereon to stand 
and I will move the earth,” said Archi- 
medes. Catholic laymen have a very 
definite place whereon to stand and 
might well move the earth if all had 
the thirst for truth and the zeal for 





the spread of it that fire this author. | 
Mr. Brunini is not interested in stab- | 
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For your own reading pleasure 
and as gifts for your friends 


UNDER THE RED SUN 


(A Letter From Manila) 
Forbes Monaghan 


Tragedy and humor, grandeur and simplicity, insight and admiration—all blend 
effectively in this thrilling narrative told by one who had a grandstand seat 
from long before Bataan to the present, and who has been characterized by a 
leader of the new government, "He understands us as few Americans do!" 
His absorbing commentary on hitherto untold history reveals a gallery of amaz- 
ing and remarkable figures: known and unknown, farmers and industrialists, 
priests and students, guerrillas and "Huks," patriots and traitors—and an 
unforgettable leper. 


to American needs to read this testament to the spirit of the newest of 
nations. 


Selection of the Catholic Book Club $2.75 


AFTER BLACK COFFEE 


Robert I. Gannon 


The after-dinner speeches of the President of Fordham University on education, 
law, business, tolerance, and the current world. The arrangement makes a 
strong appeal to businessmen, professional men, fellow men, Irishmen, and "non- 
Irishmen." Readers will share the urbane approach, will agree with the plea for 
tolerance and understanding, will chuckle at all the warm charm and sparkling 
wit. 


$2.00 


THINKING IT OVER 
Thomas F. Woodlock 


A selection of more than one hundred representative papers from his columns 
of the same name originally published in The Wall Street Journal from 1931 to 
1945. They treat in a sound traditional manner of current trends in education, 
justice, law, science, social problems, democracy and totalitarianism, war and 
peace. Their timeless pertinence is amazing. 


$3.00 


MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE 
Vincent P. McCorry 


Sixteen sparkling essays presenting sound spirituality for the religious and the 
laity. Written with grace, humor, and deep knowledge. 


A leading Catholic Best Seller $2.00 


THE DARKNESS IS PASSED 
Thomas H. Moore 


Twenty-six illuminating meditations on the life of Christ which are a challenging 
summons fo a fuller sharing in the Divine Life. A powerhouse of spirituality for 
every man. 


Selection of the Spiritual Book Associates 


$2.00 


at your bookstore or from 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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PRIESTLY ZEAL 


FOR SOULS 
Reflections for Priests 


From the German of 
Rev. John J. Janssen, $.V.D. 
English Edition by 
REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 


12mo. 138 pages. Price $2.00 





AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
LITURGICAL YEAR 


: 

J 

+ 

' 

’ 

' 

H 

: By His Eminence 

Hl RODRIGUE CARDINAL VILLENEUVE 

i Translated by the 

: Rev. J. A. Otto Eisenzimmer, M.A., Ph.L. 

: Priest in the Diocese of Fargo 
12mo. 264 pages. Price $3.00 

Ready Nov. 15th 





TERESA, JOHN AND 
THERESE 


by the REV. FR. BRICE, C.P. 
About 350 pages 
Price $4.00 


A literary portraiture of three great 


Octavo 


Carmelite Saints 
Ready Dec. 15th 


P. ieccsbions 


TRUE DEVOTION 
TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
or Devotion to Jesus in all the 
Tabernacles of the World 


Based on the idea and practice of 
Rev. Joseph Damian Pendergast, O.P. 
with a preface by the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, D.D. 
Bishop of Columbus, Ohio 


12mo, About 250 pages. 
Probable price $2.50 Ready Dec. 10th 


TOWARD THE 
ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD 


by the 





Introduction by the 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 
Archbishop of Boston 
About 850 pages 
Ready Novy. 15th 


Octavo 
Price $7.00 


Straightforward, penetrating, and stim- 
ulating considerations of essential 
truths and sacerdotal ideals presented 
in the inimitable style of Father Plus! 
Seminarians, eager to attain to the 
full stature of the priestly character, 
will discover a wealth of helpful sug- 
gestions for spiritual growth in prayer- 
life and in the apostolate. Priests will 
find it a stirring invitation to a re- 
newal of fervor and to a fuller living 
of their sublime vocation. They will 
appreciate the author's epigrammatic, 
pungent style with its rich human ap- 
peal as a refreshing reminder of in- 
itial ideals, and a help to revitalized 





| meditating. 


14 Barclay St.. New York, N.Y. 


| FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


436 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





PERFECT - 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR 
CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
TOPIX—the Catholic comic magazine. 48 


pages in full-color. Humor, drama, action, 
truth. $1.20 a year. 


YOUTH—the only magazine written for 
and by Catholic teen-agers. $1.50 a year. 
A beautiful card is sent to announce all 


gift subscriptions. Send order to 


FATHER GALES 
128 E. 10th St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
years, Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept, 5803, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 






GET THis 


800% 











Elderly people seeking 
a permanent home 


—or who wish to spend the summer or winter in 


sunny Victoria, are welcomed at St. Mary's Priory 
Guest House (once the Glenshiel Hotel). For 
prospectus write: 


The Mother Prioress, St. Mary's Priory 


Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 





———_—_—_—_— 


ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT , crv". 


New Jersey 
Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, » and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 
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bing at the Church’s foe but, more 
wisely, in luring the foe to the Church's 
side by allowing him to see the sheer 
beauty of her truth. The nonbelieyer 
cannot be offended by a single page 
for the author proceeds in a quiet, 
sympathetic manner, to tell of the divine 
origin of the Church and of her yast 
claims to the confidence of mankind, 
explaining, as he does so, many things 
that might perplex those not of the 
fold. 

“The commandant of an army post, 
a major, wanted a book about the 
Catholic Church,” says Mr. Brunini, “a 
book which would make clear to him 
a number of things that had puzzled 
him about Catholics he had met.” This 
volume is an answer to the major and 
the thousands of others like him—sincere 
nonbelievers all, but eager to know 
something of the Catholic faith. 

JOHN L. MADDEN 


WHERE ARE WE HEADING? 

By Sumner Welles. 397 pages, 

Harper and Brothers. $3.00 
It is a pity that an 
overtone of pettiness 
should color this 
angry, lucent, persua- 
sive survey of Ameri- 
can foreign _ policy. 
Failure to give credit 
where credit is due 
is scarcely the mark 


of magnanimity. To Sumner Welles 


insinuate that since that day in 1943 . 


when the author left the Department 
of State scant little that is right has 
been achieved is scarcely a mark of 
prudential judgment. It is a pity, for 
by far more often than not Mr. Welles 
is remarkably right in his arguments. 
Magnanimity and _ prudential justice 
would have prevented him from alienat- 
ing those he should be seeking to con- 
vince. 

Granting that hindsight lends cogency 
to any review of mistakes, Mr. Welles 
is not drawing merely on subsequent 
wisdom when he disdainfully traces the 
causes for the shambles of peace in 
Europe and Asia, for the degeneration 
in our South American relations, for 
the latent, and all too often overt, 
hostility of Soviet Russia. In looking 
back over the path we have come since 
the Moscow Conference in 1943, he 
lays bare the root reason for our many 
failures: the neglect of basing our foreign 
policy on the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. Though one may well ques- 
tion the assertion that the idealism of 
Yalta was quite so lofty as Mr. Welles 
insists, or that the late President Roose- 
velt was wont to compromise on details 
but never to abandon principle, as 
Mr. Welles also insists. The Poles after 
Yalta might possibly think otherwise. 
And the Chinese, to mention only two. 

Even Mr. Welles is capable of nod- 
ding now and then, and sometimes 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


 — 


PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE 
AND ROME 
by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


The first volume of a new history of philos- 
ophy which is of greater detail and wider scope 
than the textbooks generally used. Written 
from the point of view of a scholastic phi- 
losopher, it is a lucid and coherent account of 
what might have been in other hands, a mere 
fumble of opinions. $3.50 


SEND FORTH THY LIGHT 


by Robert Nash, S.J. 


The Spiritual Book Associates Selection for 
November. 


Many souls of good will who try to pray are 
disappointed with the result. After years of 
efort it seems to them they have made no 
progress at all, worse even that they have 
definitely lost ground. These meditations are 
meant to encourage such souls when they are 
tempted to slacken or even after they have 
yielded to the temptation.—Foreword $2.00 


PIUS OF PEACE 
by Reginald F. Walker, C.S. Sp. 


The chief purpose of this book is to gather 
together in one place those counsels and ex- 
hortations by which Our Holy Father sus- 
tained and comforted the Catholic world 
through the long years of war. Father Walker 
has set down in its logical sequence the mas- 
telly program for peace which Pope Pius XII 
offers to those who have gathered to frame 
our future. $2.75 


MORALS IN POLITICS AND 
PROFESSIONS 


by Francis J. Connell, C.S.S.R., $.T.D. 


Father Connell, associate professor of Moral 
Theology at Catholic University, considers the 
ethical questions which most frequently con- 
front Catholics in positions of public trust— 
as legislators, judges, social workers, law- 
yets, physicians, nurses, teachers, soldiers and 
police officers. $2.50 


OUR LADY OF SORROWS 
by Hilary Morris, O.F.M. 


A series of meditations in which are de- 
scribed” with sympathy and tenderness the 
sufferings that made Mary Queen of Mar- 
tyts. Father Morris includes the history and 
background of the Seven Sorrows, a devotion 


one is tempted to question his omnis- 
cience, as when he exonerates the junior 
members of the American foreign service 
in China who wrought so much mis- 
chief in the State Department. 

Yet no student of foreign affairs can 
neglect to read this book. For American 
foreign policy has much ground to re- 
cover and most of the signposts are 
here. DAVID BULMAN, C. P. 





AFTER HITLER STALIN? 
By Robert Ingrim. 255 pages. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 
The title of Mr. In- — 
grim’s intelligent and 
absorbing book is un- 
fortunately mislead- 





ing. While it closes 
with some pertinent 
remarks about Rus- 
sian “National  So- 
cialism,” viewed as be- 
ing no less sinister Robert Ingrim 
than its German reflection, it is eaily 


concerned with the complex history of 
the events which have brought Europe 
to its present sorry state. As I read what 
Mr. Ingrim has to say, I could not 
help recalling the premonitions of Pope 
Pius XI, whose anxiety to- promote the 
success of endeavor based 
in part on his feeling that doom was 
hanging over the Old World. Of course 
Mr. Ingrim is a conservative and a 
monarchist, and sometimes his partisan- 
ship gets the better of him. Few people 
can reach as far back into history as 
he does without taking some advantage 
of what they find. Even so this book 
is as important a commentary on recent 
events as has seen the light of day. It 
will be denounced when it is not 
ignored. But you will profit greatly by 
reading what it has to say. . 
Really important happenings, such 
as the dismemberment of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the development of 
rabid Czech nationalism, and the pact 
between Hitler and Stalin, are discussed 
candidly on the basis of available evi- 
dence. Nobody has talked about British 
policy in Europe with greater frankness 
and detachment. Mr. Ingrim 
that the mistakes which were made were 
not due to evil intentions, but he knows 


mission was 


realizes 


also that they were blunders. If there 
were so many of them prior to the 
outbreak of this war, no one will be 


surprised to learn that some have been 
committed since. Mr. Ingrim discusses 
these with 


a number of a great deal of 


sense and objectivity. He says over and 





as old as the church. $1.75 


From your booksellers 


or the publishers: 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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over again that although history never 


truly repeats itself, it makes a rather 
| effective pretense of doing so. All of 
us need to fear, in the marrow of our 


1946 is no wiser or nobler 


ing Mr. Ingrim’s book is a chore which 








THIS YEAR WE 
HAVE REALLY 
DONE IT! 


There are other books on our list, 
of course, twenty-two of them, 
actually, any of which we should 
like to be given for Christmas, but 
THE one is 


THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION $5.00 


This is Msgr. Ronald Knox's famous 
translation with 


30 FULL COLOR PLATES 


reproductions of the finest pic- 
tures in the Art Galleries of Amer- 
ica and England—a small picture 
gallery in itself! There are end 
papers, chapter heads and initial 
letters from 14th and 15th cen- 
tury manuscripts—it is a really 
lovely book, and we are still won- 
dering how we managed to pro- 
duce it for $5.00! Ask to see it at 
your bookstore; if they haven't 
got it, write for it to us. We are 
doing our very best to keep it in 
stock right up to Christmas. 


If you would like a catalog of the 
other twenty-two books we have 
published this Fall, we shall be de- 
lighted to send you that as well. 


mn Valo 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3 





everyone might profitably impose upon 


| 

| 

bones, that 

than was 1919. Because this is so, read- 
himself. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
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KENEDY 


Girt BOOKS 
for Christmas 


a4 
PREFACE TO RELIGION 


Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


In the convincing style for which this 
noted author and preacher is famous, the 
relationship of man and his Creator is ra- 
tionally put before the mind of the reader. 
The trend of the thoughts easily flows to 
the inescapable conclusion of what reli- 
gion must do to unite man and his Creator. 


Cloth bound $2.50 


ALL YOU WHO ARE BURDENED 


Martin J. Scott, S.J. 


It seems as if the Lord of the world is 
letting it see what a mess it can make of 
things when it banishes Him from His own 
creation. 


The remedy for world ills is spiritual 
values, and it is these precious resources 
that the present volume brings to the 
thoughtful reader. 

Cloth bound $2.00 
Paper bound’ .50 


el 


SELECTED WORKS 
of ST. JOHN EUDES 


THE KINGDOM OF JESUS 


Cloth bound $3.00 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
Cloth bound $2.00 


These are the first two American trans- 
lated volumes of the writings of the 
Apostle of devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The first volume deals with the reign of 
Christ in Christian souls and clearly shows 
how Jesus can be our whole life. The sec- 
ond volume contains devotions and medi- 
tations written by this gifted Saint. They 
treat all the various aspects of the devout 
enkindled by the love of the Sacred Heart. 
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12 Barclay Street 


New York 8, N. Y. 




















AUSTRALIA: THE CATHOLIC 

CHAPTER 

By James G. Murtagh. Sheed & 

Ward $3.00 
Although nestled in a faraway corner 
of the vast and lonely Pacific, Australia 
has not remained a strange and hidden 
land. One hundred and fifty years of 
social struggle and development make 
up the life span of this new nation. 
The author has properly divided these 
eventful years into three natural divi- 
sions, each one comprising fifty years: 
Childhood, Youth, Manhood. He has 
revealed in a simple but masterful way 
Australia’s metamorphosis from a penal 
colony fettered by avarice, cruelty, and 
bigotry to her place today as a_pro- 
gressive outpost of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

While Catholics never amounted to 
more than one-fifth of the population, 
yet the influence of the Church for re- 
ligious freedom and social betterment 
was always considerable, and at times 
great. Blessed with a brilliant and 
courageous hierarchy, no important issue 
was abandoned and no abuse was left 
unchallenged. Ullathorne, Vaughn, and 
Moran were but a few gems in a bril- 
liant cluster. 

Because of the labor crisis at the 
moment, the chapter entitled ‘The 
Radical Cardinal” makes timely read- 
ing. It is amazing to learn of the mag- 
nificent grasp this great prelate had 
on labor’s many problems. Moreover, 
his progressive plans still remain more 
practical and up-to-date than those of- 
fered by many of our pseudospecialists 
in the employ of bureaucracy. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that Cardinal Moran 
did not need to wait for Rerum Novarum 
before he took action. 

Australia’s struggle has been much like 
our own, especially during the formative 
years. The same is true at the present 
moment. Secularism, birth control, and 
the task of finding the happy medium 
between capitalism and collectivism are 
all difficulties that remind us we are 
citizens of one world. 

MATTHEW NESTOR, C. P. 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

By George Moorad. 309 pages. Fire- 

side Press. $3.00 
Of all the books recently written by 
foreign correspondents, this is undoubt- 
edly one of the best and the most 
fascinating. George Moorad, who “cov- 
ered” Moscow for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System from October 1944 to 
April 1945 and who then, after some 
months spent at the San _ Francisco 
Conference, joined an eventful expedi- 
tion into Soviet-occupied Manchuria, 
gives an uncensored account of what 
he saw “behind the iron curtain,” in 
Moscow, Kharkov, Odessa, Helsinki, 
and Bucharest, and later in Manchuria. 
He learned to admire the patience and 
the hard work of the Russian people 









and to hate the unscrupulous methods 
of the Soviet regime and of its deceitful 
propaganda at home and abroad. Stalin 
personally appears in a somewhat bet. 
ter light than the Kremlin bureaucrats 
around him. Moorad gives the impres- 
sion that the Great Leader is not quite 
as all-powerful in Russia as he is be. 
lieved to be. 

Mr. Moorad does not pretend to 
present an exhaustive study of the 
Soviet regime. His knowledge of history 
and of the Russian language is limited, 
and he does not claim to be more 
than a radio and newspaper reporter, 
He certainly is one of the most trust- 
worthy. When describing things which 
he has not seen or experienced him- 
self, he identifies his sources adequately, 
and when mentioning mere rumors (he 
does not do this often), he says so. 

The book contains a number of minor 
inaccuracies which could have been 
avoided if author or publisher had 
spent a few extra days on checking de- 
tails before: rushing the book to the 
printers. The American priest, Father 
Leopold J. Braun, for many years the 
only Catholic clergyman in Moscow, is 
called “a Maryknoll Father.” (He is 
an Assumptionist.) The Finnish Presi- 
dent, Juho K. Paasikivi, who is a mem- 
ber of the National Coalition (Con- 
servative) Party, is said to be the leader 
of the Social Democrats. Mr. Moorad’s 
spelling of Finnish, Rumanian, and 
Polish names is wild, his Russian quotes 
are not always accurate, and even Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s name is misspelled 
as “Vandenburg.” It is unfortunate that 
a book as well written and as excellent 
in its information and its common sense 
approach to current problems should 
suffer under a rather large number of 
such small inaccuracies. 

WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


BOY FROM NEBRASKA 
By Ralph G. Martin. 208 pages. 
$2.50 


Harper & Brothers. 
It must be a terrify- 
ing experience to wake 
up some morning and 
find you were all 
wrong when you 
counted yourself an 
American. Ben Kur- 
oki, the boy from 
Nebraska, had _ never 
doubted his Ameri- Ralph G. Martin 
canism even though he did have yellow 
skin and slanted eyes. But after Pearl 
Harbor it was a bitter job trying to 
prove his loyalty in the face of stinging 
jibes from suspicious citizens who 
weren’t one-tenth as patriotic as he. 
This is the tale of Ben’s burning pas- 
sion for winning recognition. Not so 
much for himself as for the mistreated 
minority who considered themselves 
Americans but one day learned that 
they were only “lousy Japs.” 

Author Ralph Martin knows .- how 
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| ¢ Give Books for a Catholic Christmas - 





“The 
deal Gifts 


Ye 


For Adults 


20 pp., $.50 


. vivid, hand- 
nted designs on mother-of-pearl with 


silver links ... . an unusual and distinctive 
BEE woswesensrscdevercscedseesevoveossecees 
SMILING SAM THE RAZOR 
BLADE MAN For Children 
eee gintes receptacle for used razor 
odes... 


an amusing and useful acces- 
5 </s-0. 


e FOR THE FAMILY 
MONOGRAMMED ASHTRAY- 


Absorbent, reversible and non-inflammable 
. green, blue, red, brown with mono- 
ram or name in gold or silver .. . packed 
in gift containers....... 12—$1.75 or $3.00 for 24 


e FOR FRIENDS 
COMBINATION JIGGER-SPOON 


Attractive "thank you" for those who enter- 
tain at home. . . silver-plated spoon which 
is also a measuring jigger . . 
tical time-saver 


.- @ prac- 


Send cash—check—moncey order to Dept. 8 Beebe, $1.00 


MELWYNNE 
77 Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











SPIRIT OF GRACE 


A SONG OF BEDLAM INN 


By Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. 


A series of new lyrics, ry pa. attuned to the Christmas season, by one 
of today's most distinguished poets. A memorable expression of good will. 


By Mother Elizabeth Hart, R.C. 


Informal meditations, to strengthen and encourage devotion to the Holy 
Spirit. A "reminder" book, without waste or wordiness, it is a most effective 
beginning for the reforming of the spiritual life on the interior principle. 


STORIES ABOUT ST. FRANCIS Book One: The Saint of Love 


By Eusebius Arundel, O.F.M. 


A most attractive subject for the young, St. Francis is here presented in a 
simplified and beautifully illustrated version of the Fioretti, the classic recital 
of the life of St. Francis which is part of the literary heritage of every 
Catholic child. 88 pp., $1.50; paperbound, $1.25 


POEMS FOR GOD'S CHILD 


By E. S. 


This treasurable collection of poems for children is a book to grow up with. 
Without oversimplification or “writing down," it explains great things by 
small, in the imagery and idiom of childhood. Meaningful poems that a 
| child will turn to happily at home or in. school. 56 pp., it 


ustrated by Robb 


Dept. 4-830 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 



































NIGHT OF DECISION 


by Dorothy Fremont Grant This historical novel, spar- 
kling with intrigue, picturesque personalities and lively set- 
tings of Old New York, tells the story of its Catholic gov- 
ernor, Col. Thomas Dongan, and his fight against intolerance. 
304 pages. $2.75. 


THE ABBE EDGEWORTH 


by M. V. Woodgate The life and letters of a remark- 
able Irish priest who attended Louis XVI at the scaffold and 
served as chaplain to the exiled court of Louis XVIII. Front. 
224 pages. $2.50. 


GAILHAC OF BEZIERS 


by Helene Magaret "The heroic virtues so badly needed 
today are graphically presented to us in the obscure French 
curé, Jean Gailhac, who founded the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. .. . Highly recommended."—Library Journal. 
Front. 320 pages. $3.50. 


CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND 


the gigantic task confronting the Catholic Church in Latin 





December, 1946 


by John J. Considine, M. M. Illuminating discussion of 


America. By a well-known Maryknoll missioner. I/lustrated with 


photographs and maps. 319 pages. $3.00. NEW YORK TORONTO 
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GUERRILLA PADRE IN MINDANAO 


by Edward Haggerty A story of epic courage, salted 
with humor and vivid with a priest's understanding of the 
fighting man's psychology. "Firstclass reading."—Thought. "A 
fascinating document."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Map end 
papers. 257 poges. $2.75. 


THE FLIGHT AND THE SONG 
by L. M. Anderson and S. M. C.A delicate folk tole 


showing how the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry 
VIL affected a Devonshire village. "Almost too elusive to 
recapture, too ineffable for description.""—Books on Trial. 175 


pages. $2.00. 


ACCORDING TO THE PATTERN 


by Katherine Burton The story of Dr. Agnes McLaren, 
Dr. Anna Dengel, and the Society of Catholic Medical Mis- 
sionaries. 256 pages. $2.50. 


On Sale at Your Local Catholic Bookstore 
I= 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
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The Catholic Book Club 
Announces: 
A NEW POLICY 


to make our service available 
to a larger public eager to 
combat degrading literature 
by reading the better books, is 
announced by our Editors. 


YOU NEED ONLY 


to allow us to place your 
name on our mailing list and 
a well-written review of our 
book of the month will be sent 
to you in advance. A prepaid 
postal card will be enclosed 
so that you may reject any 
unwanted volume. 


OTHERWISE 


within two weeks the book of 
the month will be sent to you. 
We expect you to co-operate 
by purchasing four of our 
twelve books at the list price 
during the year. 1 


THOSE WHO WILL 


do so will receive WITHOUT 
COST A BONUS VOLUME. 
There is no easier way of 
keeping in touch with the 
finest of our contemporary 
Catholic literature which is im- 
pressing itself so _ strongly 
upon the general public. 


THE BEST IN BOOKS 


has been for eighteen years, 
the ideal of The Editors of The 
Catholic Book Club, and our 
original plan of twelve books 
for $25.00 is still available for 
those who wish our complete 
series. 





i 

' Catholic Book Club, Inc. 
140 East 45 Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


1 
[) Please Enter My Membership: | 
I promise to buy, during the year, (4) 

of the monthly selections and expect to | 
be billed at the list price. | 
[-] Please Enter My Membership: 1 
I wish to receive the entire series of (12) 
books for $25.00. 
1 
1 
rl 
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to convert the dramatic potential of 
any situation into a powerful emotional 
impact. Ben may be wildly enthusiastic 
about being accepted by the Army, or 
down in the doldrums over the snubs 
of his fellow soldiers; he may be scared 
stiff in a gunner’s turret with flak break- 
ing all around him, or be sweating out 
the overdue return of his pal Red from 
a bombing mission; he may be moon- 
ing over a letter from Mary (she got 
tired waiting for him when he volun- 
teered for extra missions), or weeping 
with speechless joy over the success of 
his talk on the Herald Tribune Forum 
—always you will know exactly how he 
feels. 

It is too bad that Martin, a former 
combat correspondent for Stars and 
Stripes, introduces so much needless pro- 
fanity into his dialogues to achieve 
that note of authenticity which he 
obviously prizes when reproducing con- 
versations held in barracks and at bars. 

ROBERT MICHELE 

ALLY BETRAYED 

By David Martin. 372 pages. Pren- 

tice-Hall Inc. $3.50 
The grotesque trial of Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinatz by Tito’s court in 
Belgrade and his subsequent condemna- 
tion to sixteen years of hard labor 
shocked the entire Christian world. It 
is, however, but a logical sequence of 
a great national tragedy, centered around 
General Draja Mikhailovitch of Yugo- 
slavia. The Archbishop of Zagreb had 
to go to prison, while Mikhailovitch, 
the resourceful Chetnik leader and in- 
trepid enemy of the Nazi supermen, 
had to die before a Partisan firing squad. 
Both were victims of the same sinister 
forces that now threaten to engulf our 
Western civilization: Communist Rus- 
sia. 

In writing this book, Ally Betrayed, 
David Martin, former flier of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, has done a public 
service by presenting a factual and 
accurate account of a very confused 
conflict, which later resolved itself in 
the person of the impostor and dictator 
Tito. True, at one time Mikhailovitch 
had been a recognized hero of the allied 
cause, but the mounting barrage of pro- 
Russian propaganda in the United 
States eventually reduced him to the 
status of a villain, a quisling, and a 
traitor to the democratic alliance. 

In his brilliant exposé the author 
has presented evidence, hitherto un- 
heard, as to the real reason for Mik- 
hailovitch’s downfall, namely, his aban- 
donment by his onetime Allies, the 
United States and Great Britain. With 
the clarity and the dramatic power 
of a film, the work depicts Mikhail- 
ovitch’s fierce resistance to the Nazi 
onslaught in 1941, at a time when the 
present sponsor of Tito, Stalin, -vas 
busy sharing loot with Hitler in Eastern 
Europe. David Martin supports his 


statements with numerous documents, 
photostats of official correspondence, 
and excerpts from the Serbian, Croat, 
and German press. The ill-fated role 
of Draja Mikhailovitch has now been 
fully and definitely delineated. 

But Ally Betrayed does not stop there. 
It is especially important in that it 
implicitly reveals what transpires in 
the countries “liberated” by Moscow. 

WALTER DUSHNYCK 


SHORT NOTICES 


A LOOK AT LABOR. 96 pages. Excur- 
sion Books. 25¢. Not all the pulps on news. 
stands nowadays are purveying comics, sex, 
and detective stories. Here is a pulp maga- 
zine packed solidly with a cargo of Christian 
social thinking. A symposium of magazine 
articles published within the last decade, it 
exhibits a skillfully wrought continuity and 
puts within the reach of even the poorest 
buyer such timely messages as these: Bishop 
Cushing on “Living to Work,” Bishop Sheil 
on “Time for an Annual Wage,” Benjamin 
Masse, S.J., on “Duties of Union Member- 
ship,” Philip Murray on “Labor’s Religious 
Basis,” John A. Ryan on “A New Status for 
Labor,” and thirty-one other articles by 
leading exponents of labor philosophy. 


PIUS OF PEACE. By Reginald F. Walker, 
CSSp. 180 pages. Newman _ Bookshop. 
$2.75. From the beginning of his pontificate 
Pius XII has well merited the title, Pius 
of Peace. Only when they are gathered into 
one volume and viewed in retrospect does 
the full impact of his many paternal coun- 
sels, timely warnings, and clear-cut peace 
plans make itself felt. Father Walker gives 
us such a volume, abbreviating the papal 
documents and supplying enough commen- 
tary to recreate the historical setting which 
served as a background for the Pope's 
words. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI—CITIZEN OF 
CHRISTENDOM. By Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J. 183 pages. Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00. 
Dante was born when Thomas Aquinas 
was writing «his great commentaries on 
Aristotle. He died when Francesco Petrarca, 
“the first modern man,” was in his eight- 
eenth year. So Father Walsh sees him as 
the bridge between the ancient age of rea- 
son and the modern age of revolt. He ac- 
knowledged the lordship of love as did the 
romanticists, but love never became senti- 
mentalism with him because it was “never 
without the faithful counsel of reason.” In 
calling Dante a “citizen of Christendom,” 
Father Walsh is suggesting that the Italian 
poet had that-integral humanism which is 
needed in the age of tomorrow with its one 
world, This is a beautiful study of a great 
man and his immortal works, 


THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST—1946. By 
Sister Mary Luella, O.P. and Sister Mary 
Peter Claver, O.P. 92 pages. The Catholic 
Library Association. 50¢. Assisted in their 
selections by outstanding authorities in va- 
rious fields of Catholic literature, these 
competent Sister-editors have compiled a 
booklist which will be found invaluable by 
anyone concerned with the formation of a 
Catholic mind. The titles are arranged un- 
der broad general headings, such as educa- 
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tion, science, religion, fiction, etc., and a 
brief appraisal of the recommended works 
is appended. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRIEST. By Ed- 
ward Leen, C.S.Sp. 266 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00. Those who have profited 
spiritually from Father Leen’s other works 
will be anxious to read this posthumous 
book, even if for no other reason than to 
know a holy man a little better. There is a 
richness of meditative thought in these 
eight sermons which could come only from 
a man’s own deep personal love of God. 
You can’t skip through Father Leen’s writ- 
ings; they demand careful reflection. But 
the reflection they stimulate is always re- 
warding. We are indebted to Father Ber- 
nard Kelly for an excellent, though short, 
study of the spiritual growth and character 
of Father Leen. 


A BEDSIDE BOOK OF SAINTS. By 
Aloysius Roche. 145 pages. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $1.75. Originally published in Eng- 
land about a decade ago, this highly anec- 
dotal account of the more human side of 
sanctity is one of those restful books which 
makes little demand on reader attention 
yet manages to be not only diverting, but 
pointedly instructive. Here we learn about 
the playfulness and daintiness of the saints 
as well as their austerity and awesomeness. 
Yet we can’t help seeing the truth that 
even their littleness, their wit and humor, 
and their imperturbable joy were things too 
unearthly to be just the products of tem- 
perament; grace takes diversity of tempera- 
ment as the raw stuff of sanctity and gives 
us a galaxy of saints, all Christlike yet all 
different. 


HUNTERS OF SOULS. By Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P. 112 pages. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2.00. Sister Mary Jean knows how 
to write for boys and girls of today. Here 
she tells gripping stories about boys and 
girls of long ago who grew up to be great 
Dominican saints or candidates for saint- 
hood. These tales about Dominic, Peter of 
Verona, Hyacinth of Poland, Margaret of 
Hungary, Raymond of Pennafort, and others 
will appeal to youth’s love of adventure and 
will edify while they entertain. There are 
more of Sister’s attractive silhouettes here 
too. 


Reviewers 

WALTER DUSHNYCK, M.A., student of in- 
ternational affairs, is on the editorial staff 
of America. 

Mary Burke Hower, M.A., is a member 
of the Literary Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

Rev. JOHN L. MADDEN, M.A., is on the 
English faculty at the Catholic University. 

EDWIN RONAN, C.P., served as Chaplain- 
in-Chief of the Philippine Army and ad- 
viser to the late President Quezon. 

Eva J. Ross, PH.D., is author of Funda- 
mental Sociology, Belgian Rural Co- -opera- 
tion, and several high school texts in 
Soc iology. 

GEORGE SHUSTER, PH.D., is President of 
Hunter College in New York City. 

WILHELM SOLZBACHER, PH.D., has traveled 
and lectured in twenty-four countries of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. 
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“WE recommend, without qualification, this startling, 
idol-smashing novel to intelligent readers who are 
not afraid to be caught with their prejudices down.” 
—Our Sunday Visitor. 


Tale of the kwain 


by SAM 
Consrare 


I. 
At your bookseller 





“Earnest, compact, directly writ- 
ten story of two men and a girl 
and of two nations and the peace 
of the world.”—The Commonweal 
“A very good novel by a potential 
craftsman of high caliber who with 
greater discipline and maturity 
may yet rank among the best.”— 
The Sign 
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20% BURNPROOF 





/RONING BOARD COVER 


$2.98 


New Tex-Knit iron- 
ing board cover 
made from "Asbes- 
ton''—amazing new 
fabric perfected by 
the U. S. Rubber 
tone, 48" EA" Bn Co. for wartime use. 
 <aptlvalananblten GET WAFFLE- KNIT 
COTTON UNDERPAD, $1.00. Send your check 
or money order now. Money-back guarantee. 


WEISER PRODUCTS 


Dept. LG, 743 9th Ave. 








New York 19, N. Y. 


BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Minor or Seminary of the Diccateed Carmelite 
Fathers ng men boys who feel 
thomecives called verve Ged in the re ee 

who have “finished gram school 
higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. ©., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will | 





be given consideration. 


s 18 
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MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the 
os, A study for the Order. Lack of Ft Funds 
pediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.$S.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 























BROTHERS OF MERCY 


Young men from the ages of 16 to 40 years, with 
an inclination for religious life, are hereby invited 
to apply to Brothers of Mercy of Buffalo, New York. 
This Order specializes in the care of male patients 
in private homes, hospitals, ~* their own in- 
firmaries. Applications may be made to 


MASTER OF NOVICES, BUFFALO NOVITIATE 
49 Cottage St. Buffalo 1, New York 











The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 














WANTED—Trained case workers 
and working supervisor. Agency 
is expanding its family and child 
welfare services. Good supervi- 
sion and adequate salary based 
on training and experience. Trans- 
portation paid to San Francisco. 
Write Catholic Social Service, 
995 Market Street, San Francisco 
3, California. 
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Fiction ccus & 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The Saint and the Hunchback by Don- 
ald A. Stauffer 

> In the seventh century, on the coast 
of Scotland, several monks are carving 
stone coffins for themselves. One, a 
blond giant named Odo, casts his coffin 
upon the sea; it moves, boatwise, 
wherever he wills it to go. Taking leave 
of their fellows, he and a second monk, 
the hunchback Aelfric, set out in the 
charmed craft to convert the heathens 
in northern Europe. Odo, the rugged 
man of action, confides that he has been 
chosen to be a saint, but has not “the 
equipment” for that state. Aelfric, the 
misshapen thinker, would be the more 
logical candidate for saintliness, Odo 
believes. But the hunchback say’, “I 
would like to be you, in all your hea- 
then unsaintliness.” 

They come to a small pagan kingdom 
which they attempt to Christianize. 
They never fully convince those whom 
they would win from druidic worship, 
probably because they are the strangest 
missionaries, the most ignorant and mis- 
informed concerning Christianity, of 
any ever encountered in fact or fancy. 
Odo loves, lives with, and has a son by 
the lovely local princess, and defeats a 
hostile nearby king. Aelfric strives to 
overcome the objections to Christianity 
raised by the pagan priests, and goes 
through a marriage ceremony with the 
princess (now a Christian “priestess”) to 
save her honor and give her son a name, 
thus eliminating the necessity of any 
longer maintaining the fiction that the 
boy was conceived as Christ was. Ulti- 
mately Odo goes off, still in search of 
sanctity; Aelfric, disgraced, is sent into 
exile. 

This is a monstrously nonsensical far- 
rago, supposedly endowed with subtle 
significance, but really preposterous in 
its notions of Christian belief and the 
particulars of Christian practice. 

(Simon and Schuster. $2.75) 


Uneasy Spring by Robert Molloy 

» Edward Stafford is widowed at forty- 
six. His wife was a serene and excep- 
tionally capable woman, whose success 
in giving him an orderly and peaceful 
life he had not appreciated. Now he 
finds running a home and handling his 
two children (a girl of fifteen and a boy 
of ten) a distracting, baffling business. 
Everyone, even his tailor, tells him to 
marry again. He resists the suggestion, 
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especially when his wife’s cousin, a 
widow slightly younger than he, is in- 
sistently thrust upon him. 

Instead, he becomes infatuated with 
a girl, almost twenty years his junior, 
has with her a passionate, tempestuous 
affair, and becomes engaged to her. 
During an illness: and his fiancée’s ab- 
sence from New York, the widow-cousin 
restores tranquillity to his home, makes 
his existence comfortable, and wins his 
children’s love. He decides that he has 
made the wrong nomination for the 
place left vacant by his wife, and cor 
rects his error just in time. 

This book is markedly inferior to 
Pride’s Way, the delightful novel which 
first introduced Mr. Molloy to the read- 
ing public. It is obvious and contrived, 
though graced by intermittent flashes of 
the wit and humor which irradiated the 
earlier work. The frantic love affair 
leaves nothing to the imagination. 
(Macmillan. $2.75) 


Holdfast Gaines by Odell Shepard and 

Willard Shepard 
> This loosely knit historical novel cov- 
ers a lot of territory, spatially and 
chronologically. It begins in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, in 1780, closes after 
Andrew Jackson’s victory over the Brit- 
ish at New Orleans in 1814. It centers 
in Holdfast Gaines, a Mohegan Indian 
of prodigious size and noble soul. Hold- 
fast, whose Indian name is Sleeping 
Bear, strives to unite the warring Indian 
tribes and to effect a reconciliation, with 
consequent co-operation, between the 
Indians and the whites. He fails of both 
purposes, but impresses and _ benefits 
many people in widely separated locali- 
ties and contributes substantially to the 
security and advance of the _ infant 
United States. 

The authors have invested him with 
a mythlike quality, the aura of a demi- 
god. They have not made him authen- 
tically and affectingly human, hence the 
reader cannot wholly warm to him, and. 
indeed, can hardly give him full cre- 
dence. About this fabulous figure they 
have assembled a countless cast of char- 
acters and numerous decisive episodes 
of early American history. All of these 
are interesting, but there is not the re- 
quired fusing and blending which 
would make of variegated materials a 
unified, unflagging narrative. 

A formidable difficulty is the phonetic 





spelling of several dialects; this grows 
vexing and is occasionally impenetrable, 
Throughout there are animadversions 
on what is taken to be Christianity but 
actually is the partial, puritanical ver. 
sion of Christianity. Holdfast is repre. 
sented as disillusioned with this, going 
beyond and above it, and finally hitting 
upon his own form of belief, which 
would appear to be a kind of Manichae- 
ism. 

(Macmillan. $3.00) 


Flight of the Swan by M. A. Hubbard 
> The life story of Hans Christian An- 
dersen is here recounted _fictionally, 
Opening in Andersen’s native town in 
1819, it reveals the aspirations of the 
ugly, ungainly youth to win renown as 
an actor. He goes to Copenhagen, con- 
fident that he will quickly achieve fame 
and riches. The event is quite different 
from his expectation. Ignored or re- 
buffed, he soon exhausts his savings and 
plunges into beggary and impatient 
waiting. But he finds friends and _pa- 
trons who bear with his egotism and 
petulance, and, while still young, makes 
a name as a poet and goes on to glory 
and wealth. 

His most faithful helper is Henriette 
Wulff, a girl beautiful of face but with 
a spinal deformity. Her devotion and 
assistance Andersen takes for granted; 
her love he does not even discern. He 
seeks to marry one glamorous lady 
after another, only to meet invariable 
refusal. ‘Too late he appreciates Hen- 
riette, and, when he goes to claim her, 
he finds that she has perished in a 
maritime disaster. At the end, full of 
years and everywhere celebrated, he 
recognizes that, in his avidity for sec- 
ondary and _ insubstantial things, he 
has missed what is most real and sat- 
isfying. 

The story is told in competent, hardly 
distinguished, fashion, not without 
clusters of clichés. One finds difficulty 
in not feeling strong aversion to Ander- 
sen, as here depicted. For example, he 
prefaces his proposal to Jenny Lind 
with the statement, “I am a great man, 
you know.” His absorption in himself, 
his fretfulness, his lust for universal 
and adulatory approval, his blindness 
to his own true interests, these render 
him unsympathetic, almost repulsive. 
(Bruce. $2.50) 


B.F.’s Daughter by John P. Marquand 
> Marquand rehearses the melancholy 
history of an unsuccessful marriage as 
the motif of a bleak, if not bitter, com- 
mentary on the American scene during 
the late war. Wealthy Polly Fulton 
should have married Bob Tasmin. She 
broke her engagement to him and mar- 
ried Tom Brett. Tasmin had approx- 
imately the same financial and _ social 
background as she; Brett was a_busy- 
tongued but addled liberal. The chiel 
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difference between these men was that 
grett could, Polly thought, be managed 
by her, whereas Tasmin would never 
be the creature of a masterful woman. 
Slowly and sadly, Polly discovered the 
mistake she had made and its irrever- 
sible consequences. 

As a setting for this doomed mar- 
riage, Mr. Marquand has etched a _pic- 
tre of superficiality, hypocrisy, and mis- 
prision of values in several strata of 
American life. The picture is critically, 
sometimes satirically, drawn. It is no 
caricature. But it is totally lacking in 
affirmation. If Mr. Marquand is, as 
his novels collectively considered would 
appear to argue, incapable of affirma- 
tion, he is wanting in a principal at- 
tribute of the artist. He might, at least, 
be angry with the fakery, the pretense, 
the noisy nonsense, the cocksure im- 
becility which he correctly finds in much 
of our civilization. But he is content with 
a murmuring recital of the depressing 
evidence. His indictment should have a 
conclusion. He cannot continue simply 
piling up particulars subacidly stated. 
He must get down to larger meanings 
or lose all claim to major stature. 

(Little, Brown. $2.75) 


Thieves in the Night by Arthur Koestler 
> A more appropriate title for this 
work would have been “Who’s Who in 
Palestine.” Mr. Koestler has undertaken 
to sort out the elements in one of the 
most tormenting of contemporary com- 
plexes and to show how and why the 
present tragic muddle has come about. 
He has populated his pages with types, 
rather than fully realized characters, 
and has written a quasi-novel which, 
while informative and __ sporadically 
strong, is deficient in concentrated and 





FRANCISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 
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BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 
No Studies, No Tuition Required _ 
Join our active and contemplative Society if you wish 

to consecrate yourself to God as a Lay Brother, devoting 

your life to prayer and work in the peace and quiet of the 
monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the service of God! If 
you are not skilled in a trade, we shall be glad to teach you 
one. Develop what is good in you for God's Cause! Write 
to the address below saying you want to become a Brother 
and tell us something about yourself, indicating age, health, 
education etc. 

VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
Society of the Divine Savior = = St. Nazianz, Wis. 








PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7Ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 


















Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brough to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 
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More people wear the Beltone Mono-Pac than 
all other one unit hearing aids combined. Learn 
WHY...and get startling new facts on deaf- 
ness in fascinating FREE booklet. How deafness 
“creeps up on you”— how it can be overcome 
—and how this remarkable new Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid has helped thousands to hear again. 
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Beltone Building, Dept. TS-12 
1450 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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sustained power, an unexpected flaw 
in a book from the author of Darkness 
at Noon and Arrival and Departure. 

The “thieves in the night” are the 
Jews settling in agricultural communes. 
Although the pieces of Iand they are 
to cultivate have been bought at ex- 
orbitant prices, they must take posses- 
sion of these secretly to circumvent the 
stalling tactics of the British and the 
Arabs. One such settler is Joseph, who, 
through grim experience, becomes ac- 
quainted with the several Jewish fac- 
tions, the Arab case, and the British 
attitude. Convinced at last that the 
peaceful way will never gain for the 
Jews the homeland to which they are 
entitled and which they need to give 
them stability and inner peace, he goes 
over to the violent, terroristic under- 
ground, persuading himself, speciously, 
that in a moral ice age evil means must 
be used to gain good ends. 

A recurring idea, abundantly illus- 
trated, is the autonomy of the flesh, 
the “right” of the body to whatever 
relationships it craves. 

(Macmillan. $2.75) 
December, 1946 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to » Pace & his life to the service of 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. * 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, ‘'Glennondale,'* Clayton, Mo. 
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SISTERS 
of th 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendiess may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 


OF REPARATION 


143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 





MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


_ SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, . 








WAMAOULATA frie teed 
‘oviden i. - 

~ . Ri t y 

ee ee foie 
COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 


minal courses in Home Crafts, 


Washington, D. C. ——— Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 








HAVE YOU A DARING 5 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 

HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and — works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor 

Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to Reverend Mather 
Vicar, 246 East 15th Street, New_York 3, ¥. 
Novitiate, 6611 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 19, ax 





The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 


illinois. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s aMicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


OUNT WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
A Catholic College tor Wo: nen conducted by the 
— of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
eo Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology. 
>re-Medical. 


fwo-rs 
in a the 


ear Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
loma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
Lower Division of the College. 


g age 

















MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 
Conducted by - oe of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from t to West coast; Central and So. 
America. entific, Classical, and Business courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by ‘Middle States —— 
and Mary All major sports, band, orches' 
Directed "tudy’ and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


education of women. Conducted by the 
. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
setts degrees. Affiliated 


Bn 








in . Mem 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 
d —. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 





pon-resident students 
Weston 


REGIS COLLEGE sccscincans 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 




















SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


of Maryville, Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages. Young ladies desirous of 
winning souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Maryville, 
Missouri. 














For catalog: Address the Registrar 
ADRIAN, 


SIENA HEIGHTS sichcsy 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Gontusted by 5 y Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Se Degrees in Ai Philoso Music, 
< ag —y ay, 


. Home Economics; ‘eacher 
Training; =o" Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 
Courses year Terminal in Secretarial 
Work. a. & Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 


Ss 
COLLEGE WINONA, 

of’ SAINT TERESA “winn’ 

or the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited 4 the 
Association of American Universities olds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


A standard Conservatory of Musie is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 








WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to © a nurse? to cate- 
ize? to work in the nae or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself = vey pe 
Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Ser. D.S., 
Convent, 3516 West pone Street, Milwaukee W wiles 


eonsin, who receives poets into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Gaia. 




















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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The Palestine Problem 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 
The editorial, “The Jews and Palestine,” 
deserves admiration for the unprejudiced 


, account of a vital problem. You considered 


; all sides fairly: 





first, that of the Jews, a 
persecuted people who are attempting to 
find rest after years of suffering; secondly, 
England's, a powerful country which has 
the right to hesitate before endangering her 
peace; and finally, that of the Arabs, Pales- 
tine residents for thirteen hundred years, 
who are now asked to give their land to 
the Jews. 

All of us have an obligation to contribute 
toward the peaceful settlement of the Pales- 
tine problem. When the happiness of thou- 
sands of human beings is depending on it, 
we cannot exert too much effort, spiritually 
and physically and mentally. Working singly 
would be little better than not at all; with 
unified spirit and the help of the all- 
merciful God, our world will return to 
peace and then hope for a normal existence 
could be a reality to all displaced Jews and 
refugees, 

How can we feel that true peace is ours 
while so many are still in concentration 
camps? 

(Miss) KAYE M, Curr 

Winona, Minn. 


Further Lament for Readers 
Epitrors oF THE SIGN: 

If I were a member of the writing fra- 
ternity I would feel that my conscience was 
forcing me to ‘contribute to your excellent 
publication a “Further Lament for Read- 
ers.” It is not that I would presume to con- 
tinue along the line so adequately and 
beautifully covered by Brassil Fitzgerald in 
the November article which has inspired 
this letter, for that would be an amateurish 
gilding of the lily. I have another lament! 

I received THe Sicn ‘the other day, and 
have read Mr. Fitzgerald's article twice a 
day since. On his thesis we are souls vibrat- 
ing in perfect unison. I believe that we 
could use fewer books and much more wall- 
paper, wall insulation, and prefabricated 
houses for veterans. I think that the great 
publishing houses of the nation have quite 


| baldly prostituted their editorial standards 
‘ to the sign of the dollar. God knows what 





effect the constant diet of blood, gore, 
cadavers, and casual lust is having upon the 
moral and literary tastes of the average 
members of the drug-store and Grand Cen- 
tral waitingroom reading public. But, let 
us have another piece by Mr. Fitzgerald on 


some further varieties of writing which, in - 
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my humble opinion, waste almost as much 
Tr. 

Why, oh why, must we have foisted upon 
ys those horrible specimens of literature 
alled, so cuphemistically, “Catholic novels’? 
Is there some unwritten law which says that 
when fiction is enlarged to book form by a 
Catholic novelist (sic) it must be filled with 
platitudes, wooden, half-drawn characteriza- 
tion, trite and impossible plots, and situa- 
tions Which are neither based upon idealism 
or even moderate realism? Must a book such 
as the recent, completely unhistorical, stiffly 
theatrical and pietistical novel about Mag- 
dalen be considered “the Catholic novel of 
the year”? Should we accept the reviews 
which speak of “the informative and unique 
tale of souls on the road.to God,” when 
they are dealing with a deadly dull story 
of impossible people? There is another re- 
view which reads: “Here is the story which 
simply reveals the heart and soul of a man 

. warms the hearts of all.” Honestly, said 
story would cure the insomnia of a Demo- 
cratic candidate on the eve of the recent 
election. 

Again, we rejoice with the Lord whenever 
a new soul leaves the path of error and 
comes into the Fold. Ah, but why does every 
neo-Catholic of any social or political posi- 
tion have to write a book about his or her 
particular conversion? There have been 
some inspiring and wonderful apologies, but 
all converts are not Newmans, Chestertons, 
or Ronald Knoxes. And then, if the auto- 
biography of conversion be at all well re- 
ceived, it is immediately followed by one, 
two, or six other volumes, all in an astound- 
ingly brief period of time; and usually, each 
a bit duller, a bit less literary than its 
predecessor. 

Perhaps I appear to be another Brann, 
but I mean not to be iconoclastic. With the 
glorious, shocking, and revolutionary truths 
of the Faith, the tremendous historical past, 
the literary traditions which reach from the 
Old Testament down to Chesterton, Belloc, 
and Thompson, I simply cannot fathom the 
reasons for the wishy-washy intellectual pap 
which is so often dished out in the name 
of American Catholic literature. What is 
wrong? Where lie the cause, or causes, for 
our failure to produce a strong, noble, criti- 
cally authentic literature? 

Oh, there are some good ones. Thank God 
for them. There is need and place for many, 
many more. If we had a few publishers with 
the critical, intellectual, and literary honesty 
of Tur SiGN’s. editorial staff, methinks our 
shelves would not be so overloaded with 
Well-bound, bright-jacketed, and superbly 
printed pounds of mediocrity. 

So, God bless THE SicN and keep its goal 
always in the stars. 

(Rev.) Josep M, Cotitns 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Good Shepherds” 


Eptrors or THE SIGN: 

The October edition of THe SIcn arrived 
in the mail today. When I first picked it up 
I made a quick glance through it, stopping 
at the comical illustrations by May Burke 
in the article, “The Good Shepherds,” by 
Lucile Hasley. The illustrations, and the 
lines under them, drew my attention imme- 
diately and I sat down and read the article 
through—with many a chuckle. 


December, 1946 





‘COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 


New York 


Address Directress 





LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade through 
Hi ool, meeting war ‘and acetime de- 
mands. Small ciasses. R.O.T.C. wo regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. BrorHer BRENDAN 
Box S, OAKDALE, a t.. &. ¥. 





College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted | the Religious of the Society of the 
Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
| ~ AF under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 

on the Main Line of the P.. R. R. 
Address Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 














LADYCLIFF COLLEGE ‘stsrf:"s 


New York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades 








THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 

















Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritud! and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 
Highly accredited. 


Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 
ORDER BY MAIL __ 
Christmas cards $1.00 


Pra 50 
Black or White R 1.00 

All Sterling Silver Rosary 6.00 an 
Col Glass ay! Sterling 5.00 & 7.00 
Men’s Black Rosary, Sterlin ne tg. 5.50 
13” Crucifix & Sick Cali Set 3.00 and 4.50 
Ladies’ Sterling Silver Medal & Chain 1.75 
Men’s Sterling Silver Medal & Chain 2.50 
Boy’s or Girt's Silver Medal & Chain 1.50 
Holy Water Font .60 &1.00-Calendar .30 


VICTOR LUSSIER 
2502 N. Ridgeway Chicago 47, Illinois 























College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARIT 


es eral Arts, Nursing, cameenonn Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Aesostation of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


York 63, La Te 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 

















Dear Members, 
A happy and holy Christ- 


mas:to youe In a very spe= 
cial manner we extend this 
greeting to you, the mem- 
bers of the Christmas Club, 
who so consistently mani- 
fest your attachment to the 
Passionist Missionaries la- 
boring for Christ Crucified 
in far-off Hunan, China. 
May the Christ Child bless 
you abundantly during this 
holy season. 


We hope you studied the 
pictures of our China Mis- 
sionaries on pages 28 and 
29. They are the priests 
your charity assists. Per- 
haps you are acquainted 
with one or another of 
them. Through eight years 
of warfare the Mission- 
aries. worked zealously for 
souls. Hardships and sac- 
rifices were their daily 
portion. Your loyalty 
helps sustain them in those 
aifficult days. 


Do they appreciate your 
kindness? Are they grate- 
ful? You have read Father 
Raphael's “bread and but- 
ter" note on page 30. Do 
you not feel rewarded for 
the sacrifices you have 
made to help these Mission- 
aries? They remember you 
every day in their Masses 
and prayers. Please pray 
for them. 


Sincerely, 


SS A Se 


=e wee er ne ---5 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- : 


c 
i mas bank and enroll me_ in your | 
' Christmas Club for Christ. H 
; PROTND xin nteneioseumineis eypaberee- reads are 
S Street . 0. cceccciceveerceeneeses : 
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This is only a note to show my appre- 
ciation for Lucile Hasley’s work. I am sure 
that more articles by her would be appre- 
ciated by your readers, many of whom, | 
‘suspect, consider priests “Holy Joes” who 
ever heard of “cherophobia” or the like. 


JouHN DILLON 
Newark, N. J. 


“The News You Get” 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your splendid idea of 
running a series of articles on newspapers, 
newspaper chains, and the wire services. 
This is another example of the alert editing 
which puts THE SIGN in the forefront not 
only of Catholic but of secular American 
publications. The investigation of news- 
papers being conducted in England under 
government auspices, as well as that being 
made currently by the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee in this country emphasizes 
the importance and timeliness of the sub- 
ject. 

I enjoyed very much the article, “AP: 
Great American News Vendor,” by Leo 
Egan. Perhaps space limitations prevented 
it, but I think the author should have made 
some mention of the recent Supreme Court 
decision on the AP as a monopoly. In his 
adverse criticism of the AP, I think Mr. 
Egan could well have mentioned AP cover- 
age of news concerning labor-management 
relations, which leaves much to be desired 
from the viewpoint of organized labor. Ex- 
cept for these two points, the article is a 
fair and objective appraisal of this great 
American wire service. 

I shall be looking forward eagerly to the 
further articles in this series, which shduld 
form a natural supplement to the series on 
columnists and commentators which you 
ran under the title, “Molders of Opinion.” 


E. : H. HAYEs 
Detroit, Mich. 


Chapel for Lepers 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

We thought it might be of interest to you 
and your readers to know that the girls of 
The Mary Louis Academy have sent the 
necessary money to build a chapel for the 
lepers at Rizal, Philippine Islands on which 
resides the Billy of your story in the No- 
vember issue. We will also have the fur- 
nishings for the chapel ready by Christmas 
as a gift to the Infant Jesus. 

May God bless you in your hard work 
for souls. 


S. M. L. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


“The Hucksters” 


Epirors oF ‘THE, SIGN: 

Katherine Burton’s comment on The 
Hucksters in the October 1946 issue prompts 
me to inquire about the method of the 
judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club in 
selecting books. There are so many books 
published each month that I wonder how 
they could read them in order to make a 
reasonable choice; for a selection implies 
this. Or does one judge say, “Boys and girls, 
this is the book we'll choose this month”? 
And the other judges say O. K. If so, why 
have several “judges”? Would there possi- 





bly be a little bribery on the part of the 
publishers? And is it necessary to have 





unanimity, or does the majority rule? If the 
latter is the case, it may have been that 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher didn’t vote for The 
Hucksters. 

The digest of this book in The Reader’s 
Digest for September last does reveal the 
hard, amoral attitude of the advertising 
craft, but I didn’t get the idea that it was 
“trash,” as Mrs. Burton called it. 


A. J. LYNskry 
Providence, R. I. 


The Sign in Class 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My first copy of THE SIGN arrived the 
other day, and I would like you to know 
that it came far above my expectations, | 
am a senior in high school, and I sent in 
my subscription at the advice of my U. §. 
History teacher, who said that it was one 
of the finest for keeping up on current 
events (which is a part of our course) from 
a Catholic standpoint. It certainly does all 
of this, besides offering a variety of othe: 
interesting material in its various depart- 
ments. I am certainly glad that THe SicN 
will be coming to our house for two years, 
since I would not want to miss a word of 
its varied content. I read it from cover to 
cover. Keep up the good work! 


J. GR. 
Correspondence Course in 
Religion 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 


I noted your comment in a recent num- 
ber about a home study course in religion. 
May I call your attention to another ex- 
cellent one given by St. Bernard’s Seminary, 
2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., which 
includes a correspondence course. As a con- 
vert (Deo Gratias!) I have just taken it 
and profited greatly. They also answer any 
questions sent in. Congratulations on the 
fine reading matter in each issue of THE 
SIGN. 


ANITA M. BROWNE 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


Highest Ideals 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Today more than ever our world needs 
good literature, and your magazine is print- 
ing this. Our world is in a reconstruction 
era and it is very necessary that its people 
be informed on the Catholic viewpoint 
toward current topics for our new and im- 
proved world. Your magazine gives its read- 
ers articles and stories with the highest 
Catholic ideals. It is part of my monthly 
reading. 

Thank you for printing the Catholic 
truth. I hope in the future years your 
magazine will still hold the position it holds 
today. 

(Miss) Betty A. BRAUN 

Winona, Minn. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer's—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 





the name and address of writers. 
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His Excellency, Wlost Ganad Cuthbert O Gara. CP. Bishop of Yuanting, , 
Clima. the Passionist Fhksstonaries, and the grateful Cottle: of , 





W. pray that the infant Aesus shuwer His grace upon you, our faithful benefactors, during 
this holy season. May . 4 in His infinite goodness ond mercy, bho you abundantly for 


your dovelten to His priests oni your charity to His poor. 


Pray fervently for Holy Whother C uneh against the _— of godlessness, for the Holy 
Fethen, Po e Pius XII, aud for » en gaged in the great wale of the apostolate. 


Che Passionst Missionaries The Sign Gnion City, 2. J. 
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Make this a LIONEL TRAIN 
Christmas for Your Son 


No OTHER GIFT in all the world like a LIONEL TRAIN. — For 
here is happiness and fun, and thrills galore. The new LIONEL Locos puff 
SMOKE and whistle like real trains. Swift, beautiful, precision-built 
mechanisms — designed to last a lifetime. Marvelous scale detailing 
to make them look exactly like real trains. And the new LIONEL 
ELECTRONIC CONTROL is a sensation! The 1946 full color catalog tells 
all about them! Send for it! Secret “Pop Persuader” and Scenery 


cana SSS ‘ j Building Book also sent. 
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THE LIONEL CORPORATION ber. JK 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York { 
Send me full color Lionel Catalog, the Book on 

Scenery Building, and the secret “Pop Persuader” 

(for boys who want to persuade “Pop” to buy them 

@ train). | enclose 10c for postage. 


NE cineca 
ID cciicipincictesitiecisidt ee ae 


(please send 10c for mailing) 


\ 5 en oe am mt oe ee 








